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“You were so right about that training on a Burroughs 
...it got me the salary I wanted!” 


Time after time, job applicants find that skill Just 4 of the many training courses available for your school : 
acquired on Burroughs machines will open the 
door to the most sought-after positions. What’s 
more, the demand for Burroughs-trained personnel 
is growing by leaps and bounds, as every month 
more and more companies are buying Burroughs 
machines. 


These companies know that Burroughs machines 
are the ultimate in mechanical perfection . . . yet 
simplicity itself in operation and upkeep! For 
these same sound reasons, you will find Burroughs 


an excellent investment for your training program. Sensimatic accounting ma- 


Ten Key adding machine—easily | chine —with practice ma- 
In addition, your students will find Burroughs mastered by touch system. terials for posting. 

easier to master and to operate. For full details : Sone Soe 

about the machines, courses, and training aids, 

phone any Burroughs office; or write Burroughs 

Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Full keyboard adding ma- 
Calculator —develops highdegree | chines—course shortcut 
of skill and accuracy. addition. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Famous ABC Shorthand 


GRANTED THE, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


GUARANTY 


We are proud and privileged to announce that 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand now bears the 
WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS SYMBOL OF CON- 
SUMER CONFIDENCE—the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal! 


It has been examined and found “exactly as advertised.” 


Now SPEEDWRITING is doubly guaranteed—by the Good House- 
keeping Seal—by the Speedwriting Company! 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand offers high school and college gradu- 
ates a shortcut to success—with a shortcut to shorthand. It is ideal 
for students whose studies have not included the vital skill of 
shorthand—and those who tried and failed to master symbol 
shorthands—-because . . . 


. SPEEDWRITING'S efficiency is guaranteed to graduates who 
want to qualify for a stenographic or secretarial job in WEEKS 
instead of months! Students can learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
in a fraction of the time required by symbol systems because 
it is written with the familiar ABC’s they already know. 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand is accepted and preferred everywhere 
for its ease of learning, its dependability, its unfailing accuracy! 


Truth that SPEEDWRITING shorthand is indeed a modern miracle 
is self-evident because. . . 


. everyone knows the Good Housekeeping Guaranty is granted 
only after study and investigation. Moreover it is job-proven by 
over 350,000 successful graduates—40% of whom had previously 
tried and failed to master symbol shorthands! 


We'd be happy to send you the details about SPEEDWRITING— 
the shorthand geared to meet the needs of high school and college 
graduates in today’s business world. 


4, 
OF AS apveptised WES 


There Are No Strings to a SPEEDWRITING Franchise 


The facts are that, unlike other franchise courses, SPEEDWRITING CHARGES 
NOTHING for the franchise-SETS NO QUOTA—-NO ADVERTISING 
MINIMUM! You pay ONLY FOR THE TEXTBOOKS YOU ORDER! 


The SPEEDWRITING Company or the entire cost of the $600,000.00 Annual 
National Advertising Campaign. You pay no assessments—no per student or 
inquiry charges. 


That's why an EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise is 
TODAY’S BEST INV ESTMENT for far-sighted, progressive business schools. 


IS SPEEDWRITING TAUGHT IN YOUR CITY? 


WRITE TO: 


The Speedwriting Company 


Dept. 7503-7, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


© 1957, The Speedwriting Company 


® 
SHORTHAND 


With the Good Housekeeping Seal— 
Gives You All These Plus Factors Too: 


© because it has cut learning time 75%o 
—enables students to cut learning time 
for complete _stenographic and secre- 
tarial courses in half 


® reduces student dropouts by two-thirds 


® graduates 85%, of students 


offers unique, on-the-job type of in- 
struction—tapes for shorthand teach- 
ing, tapes for typing instruction, and 
tapes for Business English teaching 


@ has published a new kind of Business 
English text students prefer 


© offers superior service to teachers 


®@ is nationally advertised to over 61 
million prospective students monthly 
via a $600,000 annual campaign. Also 
reaches 800,000 young adults monthly 
in Senior Scholastic Magazine. 


® provides almost 50% new enrollments 
through recommendations of graduates 


© offers National Lifetime Privileges, 
Brush-up, Transfer and Employment 
Privileges to graduates of over 400 
schools in the U. S., Canada, Cuba and 


Hawaii! 


Secretarial training is of top importance to- 
day for high school graduates. The need 
for qualified secretaries and stenographers 
is Critical—recent reports indicate a country- 
wide shortage of 600,000 to 1,000,000 
workers! While a high school diploma 
is no guarantee of a choice job — a 
knowledge of SPEEDWRITING can be! 
The shorthand with the Good Housekeep- 
ing Seal — is the “door-opener’’! 
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Paul S. Lomax 


Special Supervisor, Bureau of Business Education 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, California 


High school business teachers 


and the junior college 


HOUSANDS of high school busi- 

ness teachers now teaching in pub- 
lic school systems will be teaching in 
junior colleges in the years ahead. 
When the demand for posthigh school 
education begins to increase sharply 
in the near future, it is anticipated 
that there will be a big expansion of 
junior or community colleges, grades 
13 and 14. “Programs of less than 
four years are best furnished by a 
different type of institution—a col- 
lege where the attention of faculty, 
administration, and board of control 
will be directed particularly to the 
needs and goals of students whose 
formal education is limited to one or 
two years beyond high school. The 
junior college is uniquely adapted to 
these ends.”* Of numerous educa- 
tional leaders of this country who 
share this view, one, who is superin- 
tendent of a large public school sys- 
tem that has a junior college, has 
said: “During: the next twenty-five 
years the Associate of Arts degree 
granted by the junior college will 
completely replace the high-school di- 
ploma as a device for educational 
measurement in job qualifications.’ 

The President’s Committee on Ed- 
ucation Beyond the High School is 
giving national study and leadership 
to the growing need to extend educa- 
tional facilities in grades 13 and 14. 
Many special studies of this problem 
have been made or are being made by 
state departments of education, as in 
California and New York. 
‘National Society for the Study of Education, 
55th Yearbook, 1956, Part I, “The Public Junior 
College,” p. 66. Chicago, Ilinois: The University 


of Chicago Press, 
2Tbid., p. 305. 
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In this editorial we present three 
considerations in connection with this 
national trend to increase the num- 
ber of junior or community colleges. 

1. The percentage, as well as the 
actual number, of all high school 
graduates who go on with their edu- 
cation either in day or evening divi- 
sions of colleges and universities is in- 
creasing. In communities that have 
a public junior college or its equiva- 
lent, the proportion of the local high 
school graduates who attend this kind 
of institution is increasing. A high 
percentage of this group will termi- 
nate this further education, at least 
for the time being, by the end of the 
13th grade. There is at the same time 
a trend of increase in the number of 
students who qualify for the Associ- 
ate of Arts degree, and likewise a 
trend of increase in the number of 
students who complete this degree and 
transfer to a four-year college or uni- 
versity to complete their general edu- 
cation and occupational specializa- 
tions. 

In other words, the grade level of 
American citizens, in general, is ris- 
ing, especially in the younger age 
groups. The median number of years 
of schooling completed by the 25-29 
age group in 1950 was 12.1, an in- 
If the 
same amount of increase should take 
1960, the 
median years of schooling in the latter 
vear for this 25-29 age group will 
be about 14. 


2. This trend of more and more 


crease of 1.8 years since 1940. 


place between 1950 and 


high school graduates who go on with 
their formal education, either in day 


colleges, 
makes the 
guidance policy of regarding almost 


or evening divisions of 


increasingly important 
every high school student as a poten- 
Both 


his educational career plan and _ his 


tial posthigh school prospect. 


occupational career plan should be 
built on this guidance policy. While 
it is essential that various entrance 
requirements of colleges and universi- 
ties should be kept in mind in the 
study schedules of students, it is 
equally important that in so doing, 
not 
and “non-college prep” 


students are classified as ‘‘col- 
lege prep” 
groups. 
The urgent need for this kind of 
guidance policy is emphasized in the 
recent study of the college plans, or 
lack of them, among 49,800 New 
York State high school graduates, 
nearly 42 percent of the State total. 
This study showed that 11.8 percent 
of the high-ability boys did not plan 
to go to college, and of the high-abil- 
ity girls, 18 percent did not plan to 
Of the 4,649 boys and girls 
in these two groups, 60.5 percent 
which the 
skilled, 


occupa- 


do sO. 


came from homes in 
fathers were employed in 
semi-skilled, unskilled 


tions. “Of the high-ability graduates 


and 


who had fathers in managerial, sales, 
and clerical occupations, about 85 per- 
cent planned to continue education, 
while 15 percent indicated that they 
Of the bright chil- 
dren whose fathers were skilled, semi- 
skilled or unskilled workers, nearly 
70 percent planned to continue educa- 
tion, had other 
plans.” It concluded in this 
study, that “children from occupa- 


had other plans. 


while 30 percent 


Was 


tionally less favored homes were more 
likely to think of attending junior 
colleges or non-degree-granting insti- 
tutions.’ 


* Theodore Bienenstok, “‘“Why Many Fail To Go 
To College,’ The University of the State of New 
York Bulletin to the Schools, Vol, 43, No. 5 


January, 1957, pp. 162-3. 


(Continued on page 269) 
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business needs all 


Electric 


The Electric Typewriter is recognized today as a superior Noiseless typing reflects the highest refinement of typing 
teaching instrument...the greatest short cut ever devised skill . . . thus typists with noiseless training are usually 
for the learning of typing .. . the foundation of better typ- extremely proficient on standard and electric typewriters 
ing on Noiseless and manual typewriters as well. too... better equipped to fill the top secretarial posts. 


‘ 
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Standard 


The Remington Standard—the most highly responsive, 
smoothly rhythmic, standard typewriter available today— 
the most obvious choice to complete your planned program 
for making students the best possible all-round typists. 


Educators and businessmen agree that the more ver- 
satile the typist, the more valuable the employee. In 
today’s “Electric—Noiseless—Standard” offices, stu- 
dents trained on all three quickly take their place at 
any station with confidence and know-how. Conse- 
quently no typing course is complete without training 
on all three... no typing department complete with- 
out all three REMINGTON® Typewriters . . . ELECTRIC 
... NOISELESS®. . . STANDARD®, 


Remington. Frand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


1 
do your tudents 
ae 


High School Students 
GAIN MORE IN REASONING ABILITY 


WITH THE MONROE EDUCATOR as a basic 
instruction tool, students not only gain a better un- 
derstanding of all calculators, they actually gain more 
in reasoning ability. Because the Educator is designed 
for manual operation, students more quickly grasp 
the principles of electrically operated calculators. 

Extremely low in first cost, as well as upkeep, the 
new Monroe Educator has extended capacity and full 
length decimals on the keyboard. It is the ideal basic 
machine in any office practice schedule. 


FREE OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE 
WITH PURCHASE OF EDUCATOR 


This course was prepared in cooperation with 
qualified office practice teachers. It includes: 
(1) A full 30-lesson Office Practice Course Book 
for students; (2) Teacher’s Manual and Answer 
Book; (3) Teacher’s Guide for Class Instruc- 
tion; (4) Fundamental Instruction Cards; (5) 
Graphic Classroom Wall Poster. 


See the MAN from MONR E 


for CALCULATING 
@ ADDING ACCOUNTING 


DATA PROCESSING 
MACHINES 
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and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


LL over the country, on the collegiate and secondary 

level, teachers are complaining that the subject mat- 
ter of business education is being curtailed. Strong pres- 
sure is being brought by the teachers of science, the social 
studies, mathematics, and other general subjects, to in- 
crease their offerings and to decrease specialized work. 
This tendency is apparently a nation-wide phenomenon, 
characteristic of almost every part of the country. 

The pressure against specialized subjects is perennial. 
In greater or lesser degree it must be recognized that 
the pressure against general subjects such as science, 
mathematics and the social studies also is perennial. 
There is inevitable some conflict between the demands 
for broader education and the values that can be achieved 
in a specialized form of learning. 

Among the reasons for the increased pressure against 
specialized subjects are the following : 

1. There has been a shift upward of all learning. 
Psychologists tell us that we should wait until children 
have learning readiness and they tell us that we have 
anticipated period of learning readiness all along the 
line. It is said that children were taught to read too early 
and that they were trained in mathematics before they 
were ready for it. Whether the shift upward is wise or 
not is beside the point. The fact is that this shift upward 
is typical. 

2. There has been a shift upward of the leaving age 
in schools. As late as thirty years ago it was quite accept- 
able for students to leave school at the age of fourteen, 
secure working papers and go to some form of contin- 
uation school for a brief period. The Depression effec- 
tively increased the retention power of the school. Jobs 
were not available. Unions objected to the employment 
of children and the social consciousness of the commun- 
ity demanded that students be given longer opportunities 
for learning. 

3. This shift upward of the leaving age has resulted 
in a far greater retention of students. That means that 
while all the more able students are still in our schools, 
there are far more less-able students in the schools now 
than there were forty, thirty or even twenty years ago. 
The result inevitably was a shift about of subject matter 


(Continued on page 286) 
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IS BUSINESS EDUCATION 
LOSING GROUND TO GENERAL EDUCATION? 


in quality and in type. The kinds of learning that were 
desirable for a limited number of students are not fitted 
for all the students at the secondary level. 

4. There has been a tremendous increase in job 
training at the post high-school level. This increase has 
taken place not only in the liberal arts colleges, but also 
in community colleges, technical schools, on-the-job in- 
stitutes and many other kinds of training organizations. 

Possibly the core curriculum in one of its five or six 
definitions may never arrive. But certainly the common 
learnings program wherein all students acquire a com- 
mon body of competencies is rapidly developing, at least 
through the ninth grade and possibly through the tenth 
grade. As a democratic people we want all people, the 
academically minded and the less academically minded, 
to have certain common understandings, certain compe- 
tencies in living. It is true that much of the common 
learnings program is merely a repetition of the obvious: 
—a matter of teaching children in school that can be 
learned better in daily living. Some if not most of the 
common learnings program is concerned with teaching 
students that which they will learn in their every day 
experiences anyway as they mature. 

What should be the attitude of business educators 
towards this increased pressure from the general educa- 
tors? The answer cannot be given dogmatically. Some 
of the pressure is justified, and to the extent to which 
it is justified business education must give way. Some 
of it is completely unjustified. To that extent business 
educators and other specialists must oppose the trend 
vigorously. In the old-time commercial high school of 
commerce almost all of the subject matter was directly 
related to business education and more specifically to 
clerical education at that. Certainly in the year 1957 this 
over-emphasis upon a specialized field is completely un- 
justified. Our students need to have a better understand- 
ing of science and need to develop more adequate com- 
petencies in mathematics. They need to have opportunities 
for becoming more intelligent politically. To that extent 
the increase in the general education program is justified. 
However, much of the general work is antiquated ; much 


of it is a repetition of the obvious; and a considerable 


| | 


| 
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| 
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DON’T 


“Do not always tell your students everything they 


should do. Help them to become the type of workers 


the businessman can depend on even in his absence 


or busy moments. 


OU, as a business teacher, may be 

crippling your students by being 
too efficient. You know it is impor- 
tant to train them to be able to do the 
things that a future employer may 
ask them to do, but have you stopped 
to think whether or not you are giv- 
ing them sufficient training in figuring 
out what to do when the boss is away, 
or when he is too busy to “ask” them 
to do specific jobs? 


Expect and Demand Responsibility 

The teacher often considers her 
most imporiant job that of keeping 
her students busy with learning pro- 
cedures. The business man does not 
have as his primary duty that of 


keeping his employees busy. In fact, 


if he felt he had to add that chore to 
his list of duties, there is a great pos- 
sibility that he might change em- 
ployees quite soon. He expects them 
to have acquired certain skills and 
requisites for performing certain 
duties while they were studying and 
preparing to work, but it is equally 
important to him that they recognize 
and help him attain his goals; carry 
on his business principles; fulfill his 
plans for the success of his business, 
for increased profits, and for greater 
future prospects for business. He 
will, no doubt, give them instructions 
as to many of the things he expects 
them to do, but they must have some 
conception of what they can do to 
assist the business when he does not 
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have opportunity to instruct them. 

The business teacher often assumes 
the role of the boss to provide an 
officelike situation. But do you, as 
the director of this office, ever get too 
busy to tell your students what to do 
next when they have completed a job? 
You should, because the actual busi- 
nessman frequently is too involved 
with important business issues to stop 
and see if his employees are told what 
their designated duties are at that 
moment or at that hour. Of course, 
they should keep busy doing the 
things that they see need to be done, 
or that will help in some way. 


Expect Evidence of Good Work Habits 


If you gave no further instructions 
to your students after they had com- 
pleted an assignment, would they go 
on and perform helpful, worthwhile 
activities during the class period? 
Compare what happens in your 
classes with occurrences in a_ real 
business concern. When your stu- 
dents finish an assignment do they 
come to you and say “What shall | 
do now ?”, or do they, perchance, just 
sit around and do nothing until the 
end of the class period? What would 
happen in the real office if these stu- 
dents of yours were employed as 
workers ? 

When the businessman comes into 
his office he may give instructions to 
a typist, for example, that will keep 


her busy for an hour or two. In the 
meanwhile he has clients arrive, he 
has an emergency call, or a board 
meeting. Does she finish the assigned 
job, then interrupt him to ask what 
to do next, or sit around awaiting fur- 
ther instructions? Or have you 
trained her to look around and see 
what she can do that will help the 
business ? 
Techniques for Promoting Good 
Work Habits 

There are four things you can do 
to teach your students how to “go 
ahead.” ‘First, give long, compre- 
hensive assignments that can be ac- 
complished in several different ways, 
thus calling for initiative. 

Second, give short assignments that 
will be finished in a minor part of the 
period. On making the assignment 
tell the students that they are to as- 
sume the boss is away when they 
finish, and that in such a case they 
should always find additional work 
pertinent to the assignment or to the 
business at hand. 

Third, have visitors come to your 
classroom and sit and talk with you. 
Actually be “too busy” to be inter- 
rupted. Teach your students tha 
when you have visitors they are w 
be treated like business clients; that 
the “office” work should continue as 
in a real business situation. 

Fourth, like the real boss, go away 
for a while. That is, leave the room. 
Train your students to realize that 
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Lois Helen Cole 
Midwestern University 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


when the boss is away, good office 
workers don’t play. This can be ac- 
complished by creating a feeling of 
disapproval by his own classmates 
for the student who “plays off” or is 
a disturbing element. :Also point out 
that a letter of recommendation is 
difficult to write for the student who 
works only when under observation. 


“Being Busy" Requires Preparation 

Having visitors, leaving your class- 
room, and putting responsibility on 
students does not relieve you of your 
job. You must not “play off” either. 
You must plan every move so that 
your students will have the best train- 
ing possible. Their working habits, 
their progress, their actual skills and 
accomplishments are your concern. 
You need to know what learning ac- 
tivities are going on; you must give 
assignments complete enough to care 
for individual differences and_ that 
will encourage working to capacity ; 
but you must also provide for that in- 
dispensable sense of responsibility, of 
initiative, and of foresight in these 
office workers you are training for 
business so they can be depended up- 
on to work when the boss is absent 
or is too busy to give specific instruc- 
tions. 

Do not always tell your students 
everything they should do. Help them 
to become the type of workers the 
businessman can depend on even in 
his absence or busy moments. 
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When the boss is busy— 
This secretary finds something to do 


When the boss is busy— 


This secretary doesn’t know what to do 
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DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE IN 
THE BOOKKEEPING CLASS 


A. I. Price 


William H. Maxwell 
Vocational High School 


Brooklyn, New York 


TEACHER: Deanne, you've been per- 
mitting your work to slip danger- 
ously and I’m concerned because I 
know you are capable. 

DraNNE: I can’t get it, Mr. Price. I 
want to drop bookkeeping. 
TEACHER: I’ve noticed the group of 
girls you’ve been associating with, 
Deanne, and I think you are misdi- 
recting your energies from your 
studies in your effort to find accep- 
tance as one of this group. 
DEANNE: They’re my best friends, 
Mr. Price. 

TreacHeR: And I’m sure they’re fine 
girls, but they don’t have your ability. 
Their constant buffoonery and inat- 
tentiveness is their way of avoiding 
concentration their classwork 
which they find is becoming more 
difficult and unattainable each day. 
DEANNE: Yes, I know that in book- 
keeping you have to keep up every 
day or you fall behind and it’s diffi- 


on 


cult to catch up. 

TEACHER: “Having a million laughs” 
is great fun, but such fun does not 
belong in the classroom. Think of it 
this way, how important will this 
fun be six months from today. Then 
think about what is important for 
your future. 

I wouldn’t speak to you about this, 
Deanne, if I didn’t believe in you and 
expect you to succeed as one of the 
top people in your class. I want you 
to think about it overnight; if you 
decide in favor of yourself I will give 
up my time to help vou learn the work 
you've let slip by. 
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As far as I’m concerned, you can 
still attain a high grade in bookkeep- 
ing. If you also want me to see your 
other teachers I will try to help you 
there, too. 

DEANNE: Thanks, Mr. Price. I'll see 
you tomorrow, 


Perhaps this was not an ideal inter- 
view, but in giving Deanne a perspec- 
tive, a chance to consider and to think 
through her actions carefully, and by 
identifying one person’s faith in her 
ability to achieve success, she was 
saved from becoming a discipline 
problem. Deanne gave up her friends 
during class sessions and concentrated 
on doing fine work. She measured up 
to her teacher’s confidence in her and 
achieved an excellent grade. 

Friends in this instance caused 
difficulty for Deanne and she almost 
slipped into failure. This is only one 
of many opportunities for bookkeep- 
ing teachers to stay a moment and 
question the “why” of failure so as 
to arrive at a better solution that will 
help the student. 

S0okkeeping is a subject in which 
learning is cumulative; it requires 
continuous attentiveness and appli- 
cation. This places a great responsi- 
bility on the subject teacher, for 
bookkeeping students must not only 
keep abreast of the subject matter, 
but good habits must also be devel- 
oped and interest maintained. The 
good teacher remembers to call at- 
tention to the student’s assets, and to 
increase his confidence in his ability 


to make good. 

Individual attention and personal 
guidance are needed by some students 
on each new unit of work. Unfor- 
tunately, some students have a “low 
discouragement tolerance” and_ slip 
into failure at the first instance of 
difficulty. These people become our 
special problems just as well as those 
who grasp concepts quickly and ad- 
vance rapidly. 

Individualizing instruction is part 
of the answer. Along with individ- 
ualized instruction it is possible to 
establish standards, and to make as- 
signments to meet the level of each 
student. 

The teacher, by working with other 
teachers, learns much about his stu- 
dents. Many times he discovers that 
he stands alone in his opinion of a 
troublesome student who does well in 
other classes. If a teacher will take 
the time to study, examine, and re- 
evaluate his experience with the stu- 
dent, a better understanding may de- 
velop between him and his “problem 
child”. 

Helping the student develop his 
more personable attributes, control his 
questionable habits, and learn, in gen- 
eral, to get along with others is guid- 
ance just as much as helping him se- 
cure a job. If it is handled properly 
personal guidance not only brings 
teacher and student closer together, 
it also promotes a good learning at- 
mosphere in the classroom. This is 
“guidance in bookkeeping’ or any 
other subject. 
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thoughts 
on shorthan 


teaching 


‘LTHOUGH I may not yet be 
Avi of the veterans in the phono- 
graphic field some years have passed 
since, with mixed feelings, I stood 
before my first shorthand class. In 
spite of careful preparation for this 
great occasion, I confess the lesson 
could not truthfully be characterized 
as a good one. My chief recollection 
is that, on my first attempt to write 
an outline on the blackboard, the 
chalk, a full-length “stick,” snapped, 
and my thumb nail received a violent 
and painful jar, to the obvious enjoy- 
ment of the assembled youths and 
maidens. I thought at the time that 
their sense of humour was much dis- 
torted! 

I have seen a similar thing happen 
to candidates at examinations and to 
inexperienced teachers. | know that 
such an occurrence can have a dis- 
turbing effect. A piece of chalk 
about an inch and a half seems to me 
to be an ideal length, as with it the 
possibility of breakage is much less. 
To the teacher of experience this may 
seem a minor point, but to young 
teachers it is important. 


Good Writing a Pleasure 

The teacher’s work on the black- 
board can have a great influence on 
the style acquired by his students. It 
is not a natural gift with all of us to 
write neatly, either in longhand or in 
shorthand, but legibility in shorthand 
is of such importance that the teacher 
must give this his most serious con- 
sideration from the outset. If his out- 
lines are neat and accurate and writ- 
ten “with a swing,” these qualities 
will almost certainly be reflected in 


” 
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“Teachers should . . 


real secret of success is... 


seek to make it clear that the 


hard work—that it is only 


by real conscious effort that excellence in any subject 


is achieved.” 


Editors Note: The Journal welcomes this 


Marion Angus, Editor 


Pitman’s Office Training and 
Shorthand Teachers’ Supplement 


London, England 


Specimen notes by Miss Angus 


article 


Oo 


London 


a fellow-teacher in 


from 


the work of the majority of the stu- 
dents. I have seen wonderful trans- 
formations wrought by teachers who, 
by care and enthusiasm, have devel- 
oped a neat and artistic style and, by 
force of example, have encouraged 
their students to do likewise. 

The cultivation of a good style is 
a point that the teacher should, as far 
as possible, insist upon. Once a stu- 
dent has acquired a pride in his work, 
the task of the teacher is greatly sim- 
plified. 
er I have found that the slipshod 
student seldom or never makes a great 
success of the study. On the other 
hand, I have always noted that the 


In my experience as a teach- 


20 \ ok 


real enthusiasts rarely fail to achieve 
a considerable measure of success, to 
the satisfaction of themselves and of 
their teacher. It is easy to acquire 
enthusiasm for 
and the teacher, particularly in the 
early stages, should make a special 


Pitman’s shorthand, 


point of instilling in his students an 
appreciation of its wonderful inge- 
nuity and artistic beauty. 

In the theory class the corrections 
made by the teacher should be so writ- 
ten that they may serve as models for 
the student, and any tendency towards 
careless formation should be rigor- 
ously checked. In advanced classes 
copying from printed or lithographed 
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shorthand from the many publications 
that are available should be encour- 
aged—and the teacher should not fail 
to express his appreciation of good 
work. It has been my good fortune 
to meet many students whose short- 
hand writing has been a joy to be- 
hold. I have, of course, met others 
whose work had the opposite effect; 
but a marked improvement can often 
be eftected if a good model is put be- 
fore the students. 

Apart from the aesthetic pleasure 
to be derived, there is an obvious 
practical value in good writing, as it 
greatly simplifies the work of tran- 
scription, which is the test of the 
shorthand writer. 

On the subject of writing short- 
hand for pleasure, | remember read- 
ing of an enthusiast who wrote 60,- 
322 words in Pitman’s shorthand on 
an ordinary postcard! The matter 
consisted of speeches and addresses, 
and was arranged in six columns of 
about 10,000 words each. If read at 
the rate of 120 words a minute, this 
card contained material that would 
have taken between eight and nine 
hours to read. Such enthusiasm may 
be commendable, but I hesitate to 
suggest emulation! 


Purposeful Dictation 


It is impossible for me to go into 
detail here in regard to the presenta- 
tion of the theory, but one useful rule 
that | would emphasize for the bene- 
fit of the young teacher is Don’t talk 
too much. State and illustrate the 
rules simply and concisely, and then 
“drill” the students on illustrative ex- 
amples. Simple dictation from the 
outset, with sympathetic encourage- 
ment, will do much to sow the seeds 
of enthusiasm, as in this way students 
feel, quite rightly, that they are mak- 
ing real progress in the recording of 
the spoken word. 

In the speed class the matter dic- 
tated should be widely varied, and 
there should be nothing haphazard 
about the selection of reading mate- 
rial. There are many excellent dicta- 
tion books obtainable. The: teacher 
should also, in his own reading of 
daily and weekly periodicals, make a 
point of collecting articles, speeches, 
etc., which appeal to him as suitable 
material. Such articles very often 
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torm the basis of interesting little 
discussions, which add greatly to the 
interest of the lesson. 

Occasionally, also, the 
might prepare a short lecture, say of 
ten minutes’ duration, on any subject 
in which he is particularly interested. 
This should be delivered at an irregu- 
lar speed, and the students should be 
asked to transcribe a certain section 
of it. This gives students practice 
in somehting very much akin to prac- 
tical reporting work. 


teacher 


Students should be urged to con- 
centrate upon the subject matter—to 
think about what they are writing— 
so that they may have an intelligent 
idea of what they may be called upon 
to transcribe. But even here there 
are difficulties. Not long ago a young 
lady, an excellent writer, failed to get 
down a passage well within her speed, 
and on my asking the reason she in- 
formed me that she disagreed so 
strongly with the views expressed in 
the passage—political matter—that 
she wanted to stop and argue the vari- 
ous points and could not concentrate 


on merely taking notes of what was 
being dictated. Fortunately, I was 
able to follow this passage with one 
that adequately expressed the views 
of her particular “party!” 

The subject of dictating for tests 
or examinations particularly interests 
me. The one thing to avoid is any 
suggestion of “hurry,” not always an 
easy matter, as the reader with the in- 
terests of the students at heart is 
bound to feel a certain strain in carry- 
ing out his appointed task. He knows 
that he has to keep strictly to time and 
also to pronounce each and 
syllable clearly and unmistakably. The 
great point is to endeavour, by care- 
ful breath control and clear enuncia- 
tion, to make the dictation appear 
slow. A suggestion of “breathless- 
ness” on the part of the reader may 
easily demoralize the students. Such 
words as temporarily, unhesitatingly, 
and others similarly long should be 
given their full syllabic value. . The 
passage or passages to be read at an 
examination should be carefully 
studied before the dictation period, 
and the obviously “easy” sections 
noted. With practice the reader can 
usually gain a second or so on such 


word 


passages, and these saved seconds can 


later be given to the more difficult 
matter. Ability in such “manipula- 
tion” can, however, only come 
through practice. The higher the 
speed, of course, the greater the diff- 
culty in suggesting slowness. But up 
to a point, even at speeds of over 200 
words a minute, it can be done, and 
to the 
turally anxious to obtain good results, 
this ability is worth cultivating. 


teacher of a speed class, na- 


Sensible Phrasing 


On the question of speed in writ- 
ing it is surprising how widespread 
is the idea that the invention and use 
of numerous shortcuts and contrac- 
tions is the great secret. The wise 
writer is the one who relies chiefly 
on a sound knowledge of the text- 
book and facile pen movement rather 
than on a mass of unorthodox phras- 
ing and contraction. 

Many students in their enthusiasm 
for phrasing—admittedly a fascinat- 
ing phase of shorthand writing—ac- 
tually retard their progress by over- 
indulgence in the art. An examina- 
tion of the notes of expert writers 
usually reveals that comparatively few 
departures are made from the ortho- 
dox. On the other hand, many writ- 
ers do not exploit to the utmost the 
possibilities of phrasing; this art 
should receive close and careful study. 

Teachers should, as tactfully as 
possible on such a delicate subject, 
seek to make it clear to students that 
the real secret of very 
largely, hard work—that it is only by 
real, conscious effort that excellence 
in any subject is achieved. In this 
Isaac Pitman set a noble example. 
Throughout his long life he believed 
in the gospel of hard work. We read 
of him, when nearly 80 years of age, 
rising usually between four and five 
o’clock, and walking a mile to his 
office, where he arrived at six o'clock 
and continued working for twelve 
hours or so. When we think of a 
man of his years working so unspar- 
ingly we can realize to some extent 
the enthusiasm that burned within 
him—an enthusiasm that has inspired 
hundreds of thousands of those who 
have followed him in the teaching 
and practice of his wonderful and un- 
equalled system of shorthand. 
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Harold E. Cowan 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


T the 1956 Eastern Business 

Teachers Association meeting in 
Atlantic City we were privileged to 
hear Walter Williams of the Atlantic 
City High School speak on “English 
as Untaught Over the Air”. 

In his thirty minutes Mr. Williams 
held up for us the most common and 
flagrant misuses of words and phrases 
of which radio are 
guilty. Commercial scripts are most 
faulty, but several masters of cere- 
monies show a disregard for good 
English, and many of the theater 
“episodes” have illiterate script writ- 


and _ television 


ers. 
What have we business teachers to 
do with these air programs? Very 
much. The common errors constant- 
ly broadcast, heard by thousands, yes, 
millions of people, have far more ef- 
fect upon the language habits of our 
nation than our schooling has. True, 
we business teachers are not respon- 
sible primarily for teaching English. 
Yet do we have the moral right to 
send out to employers young people 
At least it 
teachers 


whose English is weak ? 
seems that 
should make an effort to improve the 


we business 
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OMMENT ON 
“ENGLISH AS 
UNTAUGHT 


OVER THE 


“Common {English} errors con- 
stantly broadcast, heard by 
thousands, yes, millions of people, 


have far more effect upon the 
language habits of our nation 
than our schooling has.” 


situation. The fact that our English 
teachers are silent in the matter is 
certainly of no credit to them, But, 


business teachers, we need not be 


silent ! 


Putting Our Own House in Order 

What can we do about it? First 
let us put our own house in order. 
Make certain that we are not adopt- 
ing the thoughtless misuses of words 
and phrases, misuses which have be- 
come popular. Let’s take a few from 
broadcasts of only a recent week: 


It looks like Jackie won't get her ice 
cream 

We got a new number here for you 

We've got something for you 

The team doesn’t look too good 

He only wanted to get back the pencil, 
not the ruler 

Everyone wants me to do their work 
for them 

How about you and me playing 

We can’t hardly tell one from the 
other 

I couldn’t but listen 

That’s for sure 

That’s for free 

Us—folks have a recipe 

Look how this has changed 

Try and find it 


Any of these language misdemean- 
ors is excusable when expressed by 
a player doing a character part and 


AIR" 


for whom such language is consist- 
None of the above, however, 
they came 


ent. 
came from “characters” ; 
from speakers in serious parts and 
commercials. 

But—listen to your fellow teachers 
tomorrow. Find out how many of 
them are contributing to the current 
general weakening of expression. 
(Sh—let’s listen to ourselves, too!) 

One reaction to Mr. Williams’ talk 
of last March is fresh with me still, 
because it was repeated. Someone 
who had been in the audience said, 
“He’s splitting hairs!” I had no good 
“ad lib” answer, the first time, but 
by the third time I had received a 
similar complaint I had my answer: 
“He ingrown 


hairs, and he embarrasses us!” 


is hairs 


splitting 


Justifying Indifference? 


In discussions with fellow teachers 
of words and phrases such as are 
find that many of 


these people deplore the use of care- 


listed above, I 
less language, but some defend _ it. 
Here are some of their defenses: 


It is the common idiom of today 
It is a more vivid way of expressing 
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Thinking over the matter, I am un- 
convinced that any of my contem- 
poraries who use these defenses are 
sincere. I have the feeling that they 
do not chose poor language because 
it is vivid or idiomatic, but that they 

themselves 
“follow the 


have simply allowed 
through inertia to 
crowd”, 

An English teacher told me that 
“like” is used correctly as a conjunc- 
tion, now, so the expression “It looks 
like Jackie won’t’’, etc. is good form. 
I find however in a 1956 publication, 
Business English, by Janis, Kilduff 
and Dressner, page 252: 


“Incorrect Please do like I tell you” 
“Correct Please do as I tell you” 
The authors have not given me per- 
mission to quote, but I doubt if they 
will mind. I do not know Janis or 
Dressner but I know Kilduff and 
have been quoting him in class nearly 
40 years. 
Certainly no justification exists for 
using “‘got” in the present tense when 
the word “have” is indicated by con- 
text. The word “only” is often put 
anywhere except only where it be- 
Why should we say a pupil 
is not doing “too well” when what 


longs. 


we really mean is that he is not doing 
well at all? 


Perpetuating Language Carelessness? 


In oral language errors may ap- 
pear at times, and which are excus- 
able. The same error, however, will 
not be frequent in the speech of any- 
one who has a desire to speak well. 
Our broadcasters, however, nearly 
always read, so usually it is the pre- 
pared script itself that is faulty. 
However, any person who makes a 
living reading scripts should be edu- 
cated well enough to recognize Eng- 
lish errors, and either correct them 
in reading or “take it up” with the 
writers. 

One group of broadcasters seems 
to be very free from my adverse criti- 
cism, the network newscasters. Most 
of them prepare their own scripts, 
evidently. Most of them have a love 
for the English language, evidently, 
and pride in their use of it. 

Language carelessness is not con- 
fined to misuse of words, but  in- 
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cludes mispronunciations. Again, 
from a recent week over the air 
came: 

Now we're gonna 

I hope you get lotsa 

Top men in gov’ment 

Col yumn 

Figgers 


The worst feature of mispronun- 
ciation is that much of it occurs in 
children’s programs and in most 
children’s programs misuse and mis- 
pronunciation .are common. How 
many thousands of America’s fami- 
lies pay well over $100 a year in taxes 
to have English taught to their chil- 
dren and then buy a radio or TV set 
so the children can listen to programs 


which counteract the teaching of good 
English ! 

So, fellow teachers, let us put our 
house in order. Let us make certain 
that in our own speech we are careful 
in choice of words and phrases, and 
in pronunciation, Then let us do 
what the English teachers should, but 
have not done, bring the matter of 
“English as Untaught over the Air” 
to the broadcasters. 

Perhaps you will find examples of 
poor English in the above, bad choice 
of words, faulty grammar. But if 
you call any to my attention I shall 
try to (not try and) profit from your 
kindness and not scurry to get be- 
hind the alibi of the “current idiom”. 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


In the February issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a de- 
sign on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted by 
Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 217 of the February issue. 


1 
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5 333333 

6 ; ‘ t ‘ 

$11 

29 $$$$1III 

13 $3 IIT 

14 $$ IIIIIII XXXXX 

15 IIIIIIIII 

16 $335 IIIIIIIIII 

17 IIIIIIIIII $ 

18 TIIIIIIIIIII $III 

19 SIIIIIIIIIIII$ III 

21 II 7 
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26 $ 

27 
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35 $333: 

36 I IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
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42 $3 

43 II$IIIII$II IIIIIIII$ II 

45 II 

47 IIIIIIIIIIII $ 
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A GROUP of twelve leading busi- 
ness educators from Austria 
stood at the entrance to the restored 
village of New Salem, near Spring- 
field, Illinois, listening to the inter- 
preter translate the brief story of the 
founding of the village lettered on 
the signboard which greets all visi- 
tors to this humble place so closely 
associated with the early life of 
Abraham Lincoln. leisurely in- 
spection of the restored log cabins 
and a visit later in the day to Lin- 
coln’s home and tomb in Springfield 
gave this group »f Austrian visitors 
an opportunity to see and appreciate 
the surroundings in which Abraham 
Lincoln developed from a humble 
log-splitter and clerk to a successful 
attorney and in which he was _ noti- 
fied of his election to the presidency 
of the United States. This experi- 
ence in New Salem and in Springfield 
Was one episode in a five weeks’ visit 
to the United States by a group of 
leading educators from 
Austria arranged by the United 
States International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration together with the United 
States Office of Education. 


business 


The Austrian team members, who 
are all specialists in business educa- 
tion, were here to study the program 
of business education in the United 
States, but they indicated upon ar- 
rival that they were not concerned 
exclusively with this special aspect 
of the American system of education. 
Since for all of them this was a first 
visit to the United States they 
wanted, as educators, also to become 
acquainted with other phases of the 
American way of life. This dual ob- 
jective was well stated by the leader 
of the team in the following words: 
“We hope that along with profes- 
sional instruction in the field of busi- 
ness education you will enroll us 
simultaneously in a course called 
‘This is America.’ The more infor- 
mation you can give our group con- 
cerning American ideals and ways 
of living, the better the members can 
interpret your country to our fellow 
countrymen when we return home 
and especially to the school children 
of Austria.” 

While the chief emphasis through- 
out the five weeks was on a study of 
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AUSTRIAN EDUCATORS STUDY 
U.S. BUSINESS TRAINING 


Austrians Enjoying a Barbecue at University of Illinois. Kneeling around barbecue 

pit are: Arnold Condon, head of University of Illinois Department of Business 
Education: Otto Justh, Federal Commercial School, Vienna; Karl Psenner, Innsbruck; 
Hans Weiser, Graz; Hans Krasensky, Vienna. Standing are: G. Henry Richert, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Klaus G. Wust, Interpreter; Friedrich 
Wirth, Vienna; Mrs. Illda Krickl, Vienna; Henry Lunau, Interpreter; Felix Romanik, 
Vienna; Johann Nusko, Vienna; Ernst Meithner, Vienna: Franz Klinger, Klagenfurt; 
Ferdinand Hoffer, Vienna; Alfred Wolf, Vienna. Several in the group are unidentified 


G. Henry Richert 


Program Specialist for Distributive Education 


business education in the United 
States, the members of the Austrian 
team were also given an opportunity 
to learn something about American 
history and economic and social de- 
velopment. 


Austria Today 


In Austria about a year ago, the 
roads and railroads leading to the 
East were crowded with Russian 
Army vehicles loaded with equipment 
and men returning home. The prog- 
ress made by this small country dur- 
ing its first year of independence and 
release from foreign occupation is 
remarkable. Although the terms of 
settlement require Austria to pay a 
large sum of money and to deliver to 
Russia goods and crude oil valued at 
millions of dollars annually, the 
country is enjoying prosperity and is 
blessed with political and social sta- 
bility. The liabilities left by the Rus- 
sians and the hard-currency gap left 


U. S. Office of Education 


by the departing American and Brit- 
ish soldiers were overcome through 
specific efforts to step up agricultural 
and industrial production. Austria is 
only about one-fourth arable, but in- 
creased mechanization of farms and 
more efficient farming methods have 
made the country self-sufficient in 
most foods and lessened the need for 
imports. 

Along with greater economic self- 
sufficiency, it has been possible to in- 
crease exports. Timber covers about 
40 per cent of Austria; and forestry 
products, especially pulp and paper, 
are finding markets in other coun- 
tries. With an adequate supply of 
most minerals, and a well-developed 
hydro-electric system, Austria has 
the natural resources to sustain a 
growing economy. A very important 
source of “hard currency” is_ the 
monies left in the country by tourists 
from the United States, England, and 
other countries. In fact, the tourist 
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influx has become so great that hotel 
reservations need to be made well in 
The Austrian 
government reports that the country 


advance of arrival. 
now has practically full employment, 
that agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction is steadily increasing, and 
that foreign trade has nearly doubled 
just since 1953. 

The progress made by Austria in 
recent years can be attributed, in part, 
to the effective system of business 
education developed in that country, 
and to the teachers 
school administrators who are mak- 
ing this system possible. A descrip- 


business and 


tion of business education in Austria 
should be of much interest to all of 
us engaged in education in the 


United States. 


Austrian System of Business Education 

The system of business education 
which exists in Austria can look back 
upon a 200-year history that began 
in 1763 with the establishment of a 
chair for 
University of Vienna and the foun- 
dation in 1770 of a commercial acad- 


economic science in the 


emy on the secondary school level, 
also in Vienna. Today the business 
school system in Austria embraces, 
as its leading institution, the Univer- 
sity of Commerce (founded in 1898 
as an Export Academy and raised to 
a higher level in 1918), sixty com- 
and commercial 
about 120 vocational 

In addition there 
private 


mercial academies 


schools, and 
business schools. 
are numerous commercial 
schools, which do not have legal char- 
acter. Schools which are designated 
as having public school legal charac- 
ter by the Federal Ministry of Edu- 
must 
ments concerning teacher qualifica- 


cation meet federal require- 
tions and curricula. They may issue 
In the 
whole business education system in 
Austria about 1700 teachers are now 


employed, who instruct well over 50,- 


state certificates to students. 


000 students annually. 
The entire school system in Austria 
—and therefore also business schools 


The 


secondary business schools and_ the 


—is very strongly centralized. 


vocational schools are inspected by 
provincial school inspectors and by 
special subject matter inspectors who 
are appointed by the Federal Min- 
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istry of Education. Likewise the 
teachers of the secondary business 
schools (commercial academies and 
commercial schools) are appointed 
almost entirely by che Federal Min- 
istry of Education since they are fed- 
eral teachers for the most part. The 
teachers in the vocational schools are 
generally provincial teachers and are 
appointed by the government of the 
various federal provinces of Austria. 

Public vocational training schools 
in Austria, to which all business 
schools belong, are divided into insti- 
tutions offering programs of part- 
time study and part-time work, and 
schools conducting full-time prepara- 
tory training. Business schools con- 
sist of the following types: 

1. The Vocational Business School 
which through a part-time study, 
part-time work program gives to the 
apprentice the necessary 
theoretical supplement to his practical 
training. 

2. The Commercial School which 
offers a general vocational business 
preparatory course to young people 


business 


either for government service or for 
employment in commerce and indus- 
try. It 
stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, 
office and clerks, 
dents, law clerks, and other clerical 


is this school which trains 


sales correspon- 
workers. 

3. The Commercial Academy 
which through a four-year course of 
study provides the general education 
necessary for later attendance at a 
college or university and also gives 
a broad understanding of business 
and of general economics. The Com- 
mercial Academy trains students for 
more responsible positions in com- 
merce and industry. 

The considerable number of pri- 
vate commercial without 
public school legal character, strive 
to give their students as comprehen- 
sive and practical training as is pos- 
sible. They, however, develop their 
own educational programs and estab- 
lish their own standards for teachers. 


schools, 


Objectives of The Austrian Team 


The writer of this article acted as 
consultant to arid part-time team es- 
cort for the Austrian group of busi- 
ness educators under the general di- 


rection of officials of the United 
States International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and of the United States 
Office of Education. 
sponsibilities of the members of the 
planning staff is to prepare in cooper- 
ation with the Ministry of Education 
of each participating country a state- 
ment of objectives for each visiting 
team of foreign educators. The ob- 
jectives which appeared in the “Pro- 
gram and Itinerary” of the Austrian 
team of business educators read as 
follows: 

“One objective of this project is 
to enable the members of the Aus- 
trian team to study the methods and 


One of the re- 


techniques used in the United States 
in training young business men and 
women; how these methods are in- 
troduced and carried out in public 
and private schools and in business 
organizations; and how to evaluate 
the results obtained from the various 
training methods, procedures, plans, 
and systems used. 

“A second major objective is to 
obtain information about methods 
and techniques used in the adminis- 
tration and supervision of business 
education on the secondary school and 
college levels in the United States. 

“Among the specific techniques on 
which information of a detailed na- 
ture is required are: Teaching meth- 
ods, office techniques, business prac- 
construction, and 


tices, curriculum 


administration practices.” 


How the Objectives Were Achieved 


The itinerary of the Austrian team 
was carefully planned so that the ob- 
jectives established for the team’s 
visit to the United States could be 
substantially carried out. Time was 
carefully budgeted so that the group 
members could study business educa- 
tion offerings in public high schools 
and private business colleges, busi- 
ness administration courses in col- 
leges and universities, and business 
teacher-training programs in_ these 
same institutions. Along with the study 
of business education courses in high 
and visits were 


schools colleges, 


planned to business establishments in 
order that the Austrian group mem- 


bers could better understand how 


business cooperates with education in 
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placing and training young men and 
women in business occupations. 

Major credit for the insight into 
and appreciation for business educa- 
tion in the United States gained by 
the Austrian group must go to edu- 
cators in state departments of educa- 
tion, universities, colleges and local 
schools who instructed them. Credit 
also must go to the many business 
people who helped the visitors from 
Austria understand the contribution 
of American business to education. 

In general, the procedure followed 
in all schools visited consisted of an 
introduction to the school by the 
principal, visits to selected classes, 
laboratories and shops, and a sum- 
mary session followed by a question 
and answer period. Team members 
were invited to eat in school lunch- 
rooms or cafeterias. 

The Austrian team members spent 
the first three days of their visit to 
the United States, October 17 to 19, 
1955, in Washington, D.C., where 
they were given an overall picture 
of education and more particularly 
business education in the United 
States. After this orientation period, 
they visited the business departments 
of a number of public and private 
schools in Washington and also were 
given an opportunity to study the 
office practices and educational pro- 
gram of a large life insurance com- 
pany in that city. 

Only a seasoned traveler can ap- 
preciate the demands on the energy 
and endurance required of persons 
embarked on an educational tour such 
as that planned for the Austrian group 
of business educators. After leaving 
Washington, D.C., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, was the first “port-of-call,” and 
here under the guidance of school of- 
ficials and teachers the Austrian team 
saw in action various business classes 
and both distributive education and 
office education cooperative work- 
study programs. 

An instructive part of the two-day 
stay in Wilmington was the visit to 
the offices of FE. 1. du’ Pont de 
Nemours & Co., which employs a 
large number of student part-time 
workers. The team departed by 
chartered bus from Wilmington on 
Saturday, October 22, for Columbus, 
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Ohio. Here the group studied the pro- 
grams of instruction of the Colleges 
of Commerce and of Education of 
Ohio State University, visited the of- 
fices of the Ohio State Department of 
Education, and the distributive edu- 
cation in Central High 
School. In Columbus and Detroit, the 
team members were given an oppor- 


classroom 


tunity to study the operations of both 
industrial and distributive businesses. 

In Urbana, Illinois, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the Austrian team 
members were given an insight into 
the operation of a college of com- 
merce in a typical mid-western uni- 
versity which seeks to adjust its 
curriculum to the educational, social, 
and economic needs of its own and 
neighboring states. The group was 
particularly interested in the descrip- 
tion of the Illinois state program of 
business and distributive education 
and asked many questions about its 
philosophy, practices and problems. 
Three days at the Chicago and Evan- 
ston campuses of Northwestern Uni- 
versity completed the week’s work in 
Illinois. Of particular interest to the 
Austrian team of business educators 
was the secretarial and general office 
training carried on in the Gregg Di- 
vision of Northwestern University, 
the large adult education program 
conducted on the Chicago campus and 
the varied courses in the 
curriculum offered in the School of 


business 


Commerce. 

The last lap of the journey of the 
Austrian team brought the members 
to New York City. Their itinerary 
in this city included a study of the 
educational program of the Baruch 
School of Business Administration of 
the College of The City of New York, 
visits to public schools, department 
stores, and to the offices of a number 
of large industrial concerns. After a 
brief side trip to Buffalo, New York, 
the group returned to Washington, 
D.C. for a final review and evalua- 
tion of the trip in conference with 
staff members of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the International Co- 
operation Administration. 


As the Austrian Team Members See Us 


The members of the Austrian 
team occupy positions of influence 


WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


in the field of business training in 
Austria. It was their purpose to learn 
as much as possible about American 
education and more specifically about 
business education and to apply their 
knowledge and experiences to the im- 
provement of business training in 
Austria. The team members were re- 
quested to prepare an interim report 
and later a final report covering their 
observations and experiences in the 
United States. At the beginning of 
their stay in this country they had 
been encouraged not only to study our 
system of education, but also to point 
out the advantages in their own sys- 
tem and their possible benefits to us. 
Individual through 
personal discussion and before groups 


team members 
were given an opportunity to explain 
to teachers and students the function- 
ing of business education in Austria. 

A principal difference between edu- 
cation in the United States and edu- 
cation in Austria, as seen by the Aus- 
trian team, is tliat education here is 
decentralized while in Austria it is 
highly centralized, with the Ministry 
of Education exercising control even 
over minor matters. The team mem- 
bers were impressed with the respon- 
sibility for education assumed by local 
communities through duly elected 
boards of education whose members 
represent the people in the commun- 
ity. The team members were also im- 
pressed with the flexibility of the 
American system of education to 
meet the training needs of communi- 
ties and even of individuals. 

The 


particularly on the friendly, informal, 


Austrian group commented 
pupil-teacher relationship in the 
schools they visited. They liked the 
students in high 


and 
have to discuss their problems and 


freedom which 


schools, colleges, universities 
ideas with teachers. In the final sum- 
mary of the team’s travels one of the 
experiences that seemed to stand out 
was, in the words of one of the mem- 
bers, “the profound and provocative 
discussion about the educational phil- 
osophy in teacher training in the 
United States that makes teacher free- 
dom and initiative possible.” This 
group member stated that the some- 
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what rigid universal pattern of 
teacher training in Austria is in 
marked contrast to teacher training 
in the United States in which the dif- 
ferent states establish their own pat- 
terns and standards. 

The wide use of office machines in 
business and the provisions made for 
teaching the use of such machines 
in high schools and colleges impressed 
the Austrian visitors very much. One 
of the purposes of their visit to this 
country was to study the operation 
of business offices and the manner in 
which young people were trained to 
perform various office jobs. In the 
review with the group in Washing- 
ton, another of their experiences 
singled out for special comment was 
the lectures and demonstrations con- 
cerning the teaching of office prac- 
tices and the operation of office ma- 
chines given at one of the universities 
visited by the The group 
members upon return home 
faced the task of revising the curri- 
cula of their commercial schools and 
introducing the new subject of ‘Mod- 
ern Office Techniques.” 

Austria in its commercial training 
offers a good theoretical foundation, 
but the group members felt that the 
plan for providing practical business 


group. 
their 


experience needs to be improved. It 
was for this reason that the Austrian 
team members were particularly in- 
terested in studying cooperative work- 
study programs in both the distribu- 
The 
functions of the teacher-coordinator 
in the cooperative work-study pro- 
gram were carefully analyzed and 


tive and office education fields. 


discussed, since in the opinion of the 
team members there is a need for this 
kind of staff member in Austrian 
commercial They saw the 
teacher coordinator as a person who 
brings into closer working relation- 
ships the school, the business es- 
tablishment, the advisory committee, 
and students and their parents. 


schools. 


‘ The Austrian team expressed much 
interest in the distributive education 
programs which the members had the 
opportunity to observe. They asked 
numerous questions concerning both 
the in-school as well as adult phases 
of the program, comparing these with 
their own similar training programs 
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in Austria. In one aspect of distribu- 
tive training, namely the teaching of 
window and interior display, they feel 
that in Austria they were doing a 
better job, particularly in the city of 
Vienna. 

The educators in the 
United States who had the privilege 
of meeting and working with our 
Austria 
favorably impressed with their 


business 


visitors from were very 
friendly attitude, their real interest 
in our educational system, and their 


insight into this system. From discus- 


sions with individual visitors, in 
group sessions, and from reports 


made at the final evaluation confer- 
ence in Washington, it was evident 
that the group as a whole had grasped 
the broad basic philosophy of Ameri- 
can education, had become familiar 
with our pattern of administration, 
and had gained many ideas that would 
be applicable to the further develop- 
ment of business education in Aus- 
tria. 

As an indication of the apprecia- 
tion of the members of the Austrian 
team for the rich and enlightening 
experiences enjoyed in, the 
United States, the writer quotes be- 
low from a letter recently received 


they 


from Dr. Felix Romanik, leader of 
the team. This letter accompanied a 
copy of the program for “Anglo- 
American Week of the Commercial, 
Technical, and Vocational Schools of 
Austria” conducted during the week 
of February 19th, 1956 in all of the 
provinces. 


“The Austrian National Team of Busi- 
ness Education has not forgotten the 
beautiful days spent in your country. On 
the occasion of the Anglo-American 
Week of the Commercial, Technical, 
and Vocational Schools of Austria, 
we were extended the opportunity we 
had long wished for—to report on our 
experiences and impressions gained in 
your country. 

"We enclose herewith the program 
of Anglo-American Week and hope 
that this will be of interest to you. 
The arrangements for this week were 
intended as a token of friendship to 
our many friends in the United States 
and in England, Please accept our 
sincere thanks for all of the help ex- 
tended to us during our visit to your 
country. 

"In July, 1957, the International 
Society for Business Education will con- 
duct its courses in economics in Aus- 
tria. We shall be looking forward with 
pleasure to seeing you at that time 
and suggest that you make your reser- 
vations now for the period of your 
visit to Austria.’'* 


Technical Assistance Training Program 

Planning this “course of study” 
for the Austrians—and for all other 
educational personnel coming to the 
United States under the technical as- 
sistance programs—is the responsibil- 
ity of the Office of Education and the 
U. S. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Since 1951, the Office 
of Education, through its Technical 
Training Section in the Educational 
Exchange and Training Branch, has 
cooperated with ICA and the various 
technical assistance agencies that pre- 
ceded it. 

The Office of Education planned its 
first training programs for 9 par- 
ticipants from Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
and Brazil in the Fall of 1951. Be- 
tween September 1951 and the pres- 
ent time the Office planned and 
supervised the study, trips, and train- 
ing in this country of approximately 
2,500 foreign participants from 40 
countries. The visitors represented 
almost every field of educational in- 
terest: Home audio- 
visual education, engineering, physi- 
cal and health education, labor 
relations education, counseling and 


economics, 


guidance, educational statistics, busi- 
ness education, and many others. All 
available resources are used that will 
give the participants the practical 
understanding of our educational pre- 
grams and of our society. Arrange- 
ments are made to have them live in 
homes in rural communities and cities, 
work in shops when feasible, and 
placement is made in public schools. 
Some trainees receive a combination 
academic and practical training ; some 
like the members of the Austrian 
team are best served by a field trip 
that takes them to outstanding educa- 
tional institutions or educational proj- 
ects in the field. Ample evidence is 
available to convince even the most 
skeptical that the time and money 
spent on this foreign educator pro- 
gram is producing measurable re- 
sults in the form of better 
international understanding and im- 
provement of education in the par- 
ticipating countries and in the United 
States. 


* Plans are being made for Americans to par- 
ticipate in the economics course. Write to Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University, School of Educa- 
tion, New York 3, N. Y., for information. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


DOES YOUR 


POOL PAY? 


“Sunk in the Pool,” is the worry of some girls. “Never 
know the people I work for,” is the worry of others. “No 
recognition nor any chance for advancement” is a common 


objection, 


One company has made working in the pool pleasurable 
and profitable—to the workers and to the firm. We hope 
you will share the story with your students. 


MARILYN FRENCH 


HE continuing secretarial short- 

age has emphasized the _practi- 
cality in many firms of setting up 
stenographic pools to handle most 
transcription ‘and typing. It takes less 
people to handle stenographic needs 
if the work is pooled, but often em- 
ployees have to be sold on working in 
the pool. Main objections are the 
comparative anonymity, the imper- 
sonal aspect of working for many 
people rather than serving one man, 
and the feeling that pools offer only 
dead-end jobs, with little hope of rec- 
ognition or advancement. 

That this obstacle can be overcome 
has been proved by Employers Mu- 
tuals of Wausau, Wisconsin. Cor- 
respondence is extremely important in 
an insurance company because of the 
Policyholders 
clear, 


large volume of mail. 
expect and are entitled to 
prompt answers to their queries. 

There are about 650 employees in 
the home office, located in two mod- 
ern buildings. In the stenographic 
division, 14+ women do the typing and 
13 operators transcribe for 170 dic- 
tators. In addition, the pool takes 
care of Teletype messages to and 
from branch offices. 

Several the 
Employers Mutuals pool distinctive: 
Promising employees are trained to 
step up into posts as 
needed ; typists receive special train- 
ing to increase their speed; and new 
dictators are given helpful hints on 
Perhaps the 


other aspects make 


secretarial 


dictating effectively. 
most outstanding feature is that the 
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supervisor of the pool also is in 
charge of the seven secretaries to top 
executives. 

These young women work for the 
board chairman, president, the execu- 
tive vice-president, 11 vice-presidents, 
and 10 department managers. This 
setup has given the secretaries a wo- 
man to consult on their minor prob- 
lems. In addition, the supervisor 
recommends raises for them when 
they are warranted. The girls like 
the arrangement because, with one ex- 
ception, they were promoted from the 
pool, and the supervisor knows and 
understands them. 


Secretarial Training Program 

Supervision of the secretaries ties 
in closely with the secretarial train- 
ing program. At one time, when an 
executive needed a secretary, the com- 
pany would hire the applicant with the 
best secretarial qualifications. This 
practice involved considerable train- 
ing. The outsider had to learn insur- 
ance terms, the locations of service 
offices, company stenographic and 
policies, and the 
the various 

It took a 
few months before the newcomer be- 
came as helpful as the former secre- 


correspondence 
and 
people and departments. 


names duties of 


tary. 

If an executive chose a girl from 
the stenographic pool, the training 
period was much shorter. Such a girl 
had a good company background. She 
merely had to adapt herself to the way 
the executive wanted his work done. 


Secretaries to Top Executives 
. they were promoted from the pool 


Noting this advantage, the company 
began a secretarial training program. 
Two or three of the best workers in 
the stenographic division who have 
secretarial qualifications are selected 
for training in secretarial duties. 
Then the best one is transferred to 
the secretarial group as an extra girl. 
She helps any one of the secretaries 
who is especially busy, and substitutes 
when one of them is ill or on vaca- 
tion. In between assignments, the ex- 
tra girl does transcription work. 

This system serves two purposes. 
Any secretary feels free to ask for 
help when she hits a peak period, so 
she does not have to work under un- 
due pressure. Also, each man has a 
chance to know the extra girl, to see 
the kind of work she does, and to de- 
cide whether their personalities mesh, 
in case he needs a replacement. 

Whenever a new secretary is 
needed, the extra 
mended, along with two or three 
others from the stenographic pool. 
The executive interviews them all and 


girl is recom- 


selects his new secretary. If he 
chooses the extra girl, one of the 
others is transferred to that post. 


Should an executive select one of the 
girls from the pool, the extra girl con- 
tinues in her same job. The extra 
girl does not have to accept the open- 
ing offered to her. 

Besides providing secretarial pros- 
pects at all times, the system gives 
the girls in the stenographic pool an 
incentive for promotion. 


_ Reprinted with permission of American Business 
in which this article first appeared May, 1956 
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A SWITCH T0 IBM ELECTRICS 
MOVE Tl 


If you are interested in IBM's extensive educational services program, write to: 
L. M. Collins, Manager, Educational Services, 545 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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MAKE! 


The IBM is the world's simplest electric 
in design and operation—the most dependable in 
performance. That's why there is less ‘‘down time”’ 
with an 1BM—teachers’ schedules can be main- 
tained and students need not feel the demoralizing 
effect of wasted classroom time. Schedules can be 
augmented, too. With the|BM, teacherscan simplify 
stroking and carriage drills to allow more time for 
valuable over-all typing techniques. 


The longer, more reliable IBM service 
is just one more reason why the per-student cost 
of the IBM Electric for your school is surprisingly 
low. Your IBM representative can give you figures 
based on the experience of schools all over the 
country. Why not call him today? In the growing 
trend you're sure to go electric—make sure you 
choose America’s favorite electric by far—the IBM! 


ELECTRICS COMBINED / 


Typing Tips to Students 
from the 
“Teaching Typewriter” 
the IBM! 


Timesavers 


Why waste time aligning pages 
and carbons when you're typing sev- 
eral carbon copies? You can save time 
—and always get a heavy pack into the 
typewriter evenly—by just doing this: 


Put an envelope flap over the top of 
a multiple carbon pack. When you roll 
the pack, held together by the enve- 
lope, into the typewriter, the entire 
pack goes in smoothly and evenly. 


When you must make a correction on 
a manuscript, stapled at the top, it isn’t 
necessary to remove the staples. Here’s 
the timesaving way to make the cor- 
rection efficiently and effectively: 

Roll a sheet of paper into the type- 
writer. Select the manuscript page to 
be corrected and place the bottom edge 
between the front of the platen and the 
top edge of the sheet that is in the type- 
writer. You can then “front feed” the 
manuscript page into the typewriter by 
rolling the platen backwards to the 
point where the correction is to be 
made. 


When underscoring headings or total- 
ing columns, why go back to the begin- 
ning of the material and take time to 
find the place to start your underscore? 
You can underscore backwards on the 
new IBM Electric by taking advantage 
of the repeat underscore and the re- 
peat backspace — like this: 


Just depress the backspace key and 
the underscore key simultaneously and 
hold them both down until the entire 
heading or column has been under- 
scored. It’s so simple—when you have 
the know-how and the right equipment. 


Time Is Money 


Employers have found that 
the most expensive equipment at a 
typing station is not the typewriter— 
it’s the typist. So when you are holding 
down a typing job, your time will be 
money to your employer. You can save 
him money, and make yourself more 
valuable by learning these typing hints 
and as many more as you can find. 
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N the 
been so much pro and con con- 
the Simplified Method’s 
Speed-Accuracy Cycle that the writer 
undertook study’ to 
whether this method will produce bet- 
ter results by the end of the first 
semester of typing. The results were 


past few years, there has 


cerning 


determine 


so unusually good that they are pre- 
sented here, with complete details, 


for the many typing teachers who are 
constantly seeking to attain faster, 
more accurate student typing speeds. 

The emphasis in the Simplified 
Method is based on the hypothesis 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween high speed with many errors 
and high speed without error. In 
other words, the higher we ‘‘stretch” 
our top speed with many errors, the 
higher we raise our top speed with- 
out error. 


Psychological Basis for Simplified Method 
The psychological basis for this 
new approach to the teaching of typ- 
ing is similar to the skill-building plan 
suggested by Morrison for teaching 
language-arts.2, According to Mor- 
rison’s explanation, the fear of mak- 
ing an error is a serious deterrent to 
the learning process, whether it be the 
learning of a language or the learn- 
Consequently, 
counsels Morrison, the learner should 


ing of typewriting. 


be taught to disregard his errors and 
“The learner 


” 


to “let himself go.” 
says Morrison, “acquires the learn- 
ing products most economically, most 
efficiently and most abidingly by keep- 
ing his mind off his mistakes in the 
early stages of the learning process.” 
The law regarding the ultimate elim- 
ination of initial diffuse movements 
is a basic principle of the Simplified 


approach. 


Three Distinguishing Features 
There are three distinguishing fea- 
tures in the approach of the Simpli- 
fied Method of instruction to high 
speed with accuracy: (1) During the 
attempts devoted simply to speed 
“stretching,” the 
any inhibi- 


drives, to speed 


learner is freed from 


1A Study of the Substantially Constant Relation- 
ship of High Speed with Many Errors and High 
Speed Without Error in Typing Simplified,” 
Master’s Study by Sr. Mary Magdalena Buckley 
at College of St. Rose, Albany, New York. 
*>Henry C. Morrison, Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931), pp. 467-83. 
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“The higher these students stretched 
their top speed with many errors, 
the higher they raised their top speed 


57 


without error.” 


Errorless 


Words 


in 


One Minute 


tions as to the necessity of avoid- 
ing errors. (2) Accuracy is also pro- 
duced without factor of 
straint—the student is simply directed 
to slow down to a speed at which he 
can type accurately. (3) The fre- 
quent recalls to perfect writing are 
applied within every 10-Minute Speed 
Accuracy Cycle. In other words, the 
accuracy brakes are not, as in past 


any con- 


methods, applied lessons later, but 
within each 10-minute cycle. 


Procedure 


Thirty-four high school girls, with 
no previous typing experience, were 
taught by a teacher experienced in 
teaching elementary typewriting ac- 
cording to traditional methods. Thirty 
of the 34 were tenth graders, the re- 
maining four were twelfth-year stu- 
dents. The 1.Q.’s of these learners 
ranged from 81 to 124, with a group 
average of 100.1 The class met for 
45 minutes, once a day, for a total 


of 90 lessons. 


Text Materials Used 


To insure obtaining the best pos- 
sible results from+»the experimental 


Sr. Mary Magdalena, R.S.M. 


Vincentian Institute 


Albany, New York 


study, the text Typing Simplified, was 
used exclusively for the one semester 
of elementary typing.’ This method 
claims five characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it from other methods in cur- 
rent use: 


(1) The keyboard is taught through 
a mental approach, each finger group 
being learned mentally, recalled, then 
applied in the typing of sentences. 

(2) Students type sentences from 
the very first lesson, instead of non- 
sense syllables or isolated words. 

(3) Early 
structed of “grouped letter patterns,” 
containing many repetitions of letters 


sentences are con- 


grouped close together on the key- 
board (deed, feed, assessed), per- 
mitting beginners to attain a high 
rate of stroking from the first lesson. 


(4) Each unit of learning (num- 
bers, ‘letters, tabulation, etc.) is in- 
troduced when it presents the least 
difficulty to the student. 

(5) The 10-Minute Speed-Ac- 
curacy Cycle, the most important dis- 


3Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe, Typing 
Simplified (New York: American Book Company, 
1952). 
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tinguishing feature of the Simplified 
Method — provides intensive speed 
forcing, followed immediately by ac- 
curacy recalls. 


The 10-Minute Speed-Accuracy Cycle 

Because approximately 70 percent 
of the time in the first semester is de- 
voted to the “heart” of the Simplified 
Method, the 10-Minute Speed-Ac- 
curacy Cycle, the cycle is explained 
here in full. In each 10-minute cycle 
for the development of speed and ac- 
curacy, a paragraph similar to the 
one shown below is used: 


Perhaps you are the type that does not mind details and prefers ta 
his own way, with just a 
those who have gone over the same road before. Should that be the 


do thinas 


case, we have just the thing, etc. 


Note that the paragraph is already 
counted in 5-stroke words a minute 
to do away with the need for arith- 
metic and to save time in scoring. 

The teacher instructs the learners 
to type the paragraph “slowly,” 
stressing the fact that errors occur 
only when one types unfamiliar and 
difficult combinations too fast. This 
one-minute timing should be slow 
enough to insure the greater part 
of the class typing without error. A- 
show of hands indicates the results. 
In the early lessons, 2 or 3 such one- 
minute accuracy writings may be 
given. 

The same paragraph is now typed 
from five to seven times, each time 
for one minute, as fast as possible. 
The teacher urges the learners to type 
at least 50 percent faster than their 
accurate speed—if a student is not 
making 10 or more honest errors in 
each writing, he is not typing fast 
enough. Each succeeding drive is an 
attempt, to increase speed. A show 
of hands after each writing indicates 
who is making gains in -speed. 

Finally, the student types for one 
minute on the same paragraph, slowly, 
in an attempt to type a perfect minute. 
Again, in the early part of the se- 
mester, the teacher may give two or 
three of these final writings for ac- 
curacy. Each learner records 
in the first and third columns of a 
Typing Record Chart the highest 
score without error on the first and 


now 
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final writings (see accompanying il- 
lustration). The score on the fastest 
speed writing with errors is recorded 
in the second column. A score is 
entered in a column only if the pre- 
vious score in that column is in- 
creased. 

In the writer’s experiment, the 
scores for perfect writing were first 


recorded at lesson 20. 
The Results 
The accompanying Table shows 
first the average gross words that the 
class made on speed stretches, with 


13 
ittle help now and then from 27 
40 
errors; then the average error rate 


per minute on these speed drives; 
and finally, the average words in one 
minute without error. 
It will be observed that the three 
with error, average 
words 


items, words 


errors, and without error, 
climbed upward together, substan- 
tially parallel. The class reached its 
highest peak in perfect writing, 57.4 


words in one minute, after it allowed 


TYPING RECORD CHART 
Enter in the appropriate column the correct figure 
each time you set a new record for that column. 
Enter only figures that show an increase in’ speed. 


1 2 


Perfect Minute Speed Perfect Minute 


Date First Attempt With Errors Repeated 
Nov. 14 $3 
15 63-19 51 
16 44 52 
17 45 65—21 
18 66—20 53 
21 46 67-23 


itself its greatest error rate, 15.2 in 
one minute, so it could stretch its top 
speed with errors to 754 words in 
DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS AVERAGE SCORES 
WITH ERROR, SCORES WITHOUT ERROR, 


AND ERROR RATE, ON ONE-MINUTE TIMINGS 
FOR LESSONS 5 - 90 IN TYPING SIMPLIFIED 


Average Words Average Average Words 
Lesson With Error Errors Without Error 

5 18. 1.8 No attempt 
made 

1 24.4 1.4 for 
perfect 

15 30.8 1.8 writing 

20 29.9 3.6 21 

25 33. 4.3 19 

0 34 4 Ss 1 22 

35 38.3 6.1 23.5 

40 40.7 6.6 28. 

45 41. 10. 28 

50 43.3 9.7 30 

55 47.2 9.2 33 

60 52.8 11.2 38.8 

65 LiF 10.9 40.6 

70 59.9 9. 38 

75 64.1 11.8 39 

80 67.8 12.4 46. 

85 71.2 14. 

90 75.4 15.2 57.4 

one minute! This would seem to 


indicate a definite relationship be- 
tween high speed with many errors 
and high speed without error. 


HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS TEACHERS AND THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 249) 


3. This trend of increasingly large 
numbers of high school graduates 
who go on with their formal educa- 
tion also has a significant curriculum 
implication. It is that occupational 
preparation should be planned in the 
secondary school curriculum (grades 
7 to 14, inclusive) on a joint high 
school and junior college basis. The 
President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School in its In- 
terim Report of last November stated 
that there is predicted a 75 percent 
increase in professional and technical 
personnel by 1975 and a 25 percent 
decrease in laborers. In other words, 
adequate general and occupational ed- 
ucation beyond the high school is a 
paramount the efficient 
preparation of a large part of this 


concern in 


country’s labor force. 

While there will continue to be a 
very sizeable proportion of the high 
school enrollment that will drop out 


or graduate and then enter employ 
ment direct, there at the same time 
will be an increasingly higher per- 
centage of the graduates who will 
begin some of their occupational prep- 
aration in high school and continue 
with that preparation beyond high 
school. Such would seem to be sound 
guidance of students in the building 
of their educational and job career 
plans. 

These considerations suggest how 
important it is that business teacher- 
training institutions provide present 


and prospective business teachers 
with thorough preparation in_ the 


principles, problems and practices of 
the junior college. It appears certain 
that this kind of institution is to play 
a more and more decisive role in the 
preparation of young men and young 
women for business employment and 
in the extension education of business 


emploved groups. 


EB 


Dr. Dale (with bow tie) makes plans with a class 


T is said that burdens shared be- 
come lighter. This aphorism will 
not necessarily be found true in the 
case of teacher-student planning, 
when an effective teacher will prob- 
ably find that sharing his usual bur- 
den of making plans for the year’s 
work with the entire class does not 
in any way lighten his own load of 
responsibility. On the contrary, it is 
liable to place heavier demands upon 
him than if he assumed the absolute 
authority for such decisions by him- 
self. The only justification for the 
added effort and time required by 
this technique is that, used success- 


fully, it more than repays the effort 


and time with student satisfaction, 
added interest, relevance of course 
work to student needs, flexibility of 
teaching, and valuable organizing ex- 
perience for all concerned. 

Even though this technique is one 
that may be used at the outset, from 
the very first day of class meeting, 
it has purposely been placed as the 
last in this series of group-dynamics 
methods—not only because it is one 
of the most difficult to apply, but 
also because it is probably most 
successful in its application by one 
who has already mastered the phi- 
losophy and techniques of eliciting 
active student participation in other 
phases of the learning process. 

Students have a vital, first-hand 
interest in what is going to happen 
in the course. It is presumably for 
their education that the course is 
being planned, and their own per- 
sonal stake in the matter should cer- 
tainly be respected. On the other 
hand, as teachers we must respect, 
too, the fact that the students have 
come into our classes expecting to 
receive some kind of help and guid- 
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*... Teacher-student planning does not 
lighten the teacher’s responsibility . . . 
is liable to place heavier demands upon 
him than if he assumed the absolute 
authority himself... 


TEACHER-STUDENT 
PLANNING 


ance in the educational process ; com- 
plete laissez-faire, turning the class 
over to the students to run, while the 
teacher looks on from the sidelines, 
does not live up to the teacher’s share 
of the responsibility. 


Teacher Planning 

The first part of the responsibility 
of the conscientious teacher is the 
same as it has ever been in more 
traditional methods of teaching. That 
is, before the first day of school, to 
plan as carefully as ever just how 
the whole year’s work might be laid 
out—what are areas that have to be 
covered; when would the teacher 
tentatively schedule these areas ; what 
are other related areas which mught 
be considered which would reinforce 
learnings in the central area of study ; 
how, tentatively, would the teacher 
suggest the students attack these 
areas of study in a variety of pro- 
ductive ways. 

There is a second responsibility 
of the teacher even before the first 
day of school, if he is to lay the foun- 
dation for a successful experience in 
teacher-student planning. This is to 
face clearly and make a written list 
of “limitations”: areas in which he 
is not delegating either authority or 
responsibility to students. Only by 
a realistic presenting of such limits 
to students can he speak convincingly 
to them of the freedom they do have 


Richard S. Dale 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 


to participate in planning for the 
term’s work. Such limits might in- 
clude some or all of the following: 

1. Attendance and punctuality re- 
quirements set by the institution, and 
not within the realm of authority of 
students to modify. 

2. General areas of knowledge or 
skill which must by requirement be 
covered in the course of the term. 

3. The textbook, which may already 
have been selected in the practical in- 
terest of having it readily available 
to students at the outset. 

4. The practical necessity of that 
measure of quiet and order which 
may be necessitated by proximity to 
other classes in session. 


Group Planning 


Assuming that such preparation has 
been made in advance by the teacher, 
there is now, as class is beginning, 
another initial step that should be 
taken before the whole group to- 
gether gets down to the actual busi- 
ness of laying plans. This is the step 
of getting acquainted all around— 
not only acquainted with each other’s 
names and faces and general social 
personality, but also acquainted with 
each other’s areas of special interest 
in connection with the topic of the 
course, reasons for such special in- 
terest, and qualifying experience and 
knowledge which each brings to the 
group. 
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In this preliminary sharing of 
knowledge, experience, and interest 
—which, incidentally, is on the part 
of the teacher as well as the students 
—some of the tentative goals for the 
year’s work will begin to emerge. The 
point at which such goals cease to be 
part of the “get-acquainted” step, and 
become the initial phase of the ‘‘plan- 
ning” step is impossible to define. 
Nevertheless, the teacher 
must be alert as to just how far to 
push the “organizing” of the con- 
tributions of all into a unified set of 
aims, without going to the extreme 
of forcing the “goals” of everybody 
into a framework of his own pre- 
conceived organization plan. Many 
teachers find it helpful at the first 
to put on the blackboard verbatim 
every contribution—even overlapping 
ones—to be gone over and classified 
later into some unified form. Others 
prefer the greater informality of the 
give-and-take of oral conversation. 
Some like to have a student recorder 
appointed at this early stage. Possi- 
bly a wire- or tape-recording, to be 
played back later, would have its ad- 
vantages. This may be the ideal time 
to use the services of a committee, 
which will take all the suggestions 
of the group and systematize the class 
aims for report at the next class 
meeting. If this plan is followed, 
the teacher should probably be a 
at least advisor of the 


sensitive 


member or 
committee as it works. 

Once agreement has been achieved 
on the overall aims of the course, and 
clarification of the limitations within 
which the group is autonomous, the 
next step becomes planning for the 
implementation of the group’s goals. 
Here it may be ‘useful to review that 
part of the get-acquainted session 
which had to do with the experience, 
skills, knowledge, and abilities which 
each member has brought to the 
group. A word of caution from the 
teacher in connection with this re- 
view may be wise, to the effect that 
the student’s individual education may 
be better served by planning such 
“specializing” as he may do in an 
area unfamiliar to him than by simply 
getting into that phase of the work 
where his already-acquired skills and 
knowledge will “show off” to best 
advantage. At this step in the pro- 
ceedings, it is up to the teacher not 
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necessarily to decide what assign- 
ments shall be given to everybody 
and when they will be due (as in the 
old authoritarian set-up) but to make 
abundantly clear as much as he knows 
about the variety of avenues of ex- 
ploration that are open to the students 
singly and in groups—the materials 
and resources that the school, com- 
munity, and interested individuals 
can provide. It is up to the group 
and to each member, then, to give 
and to obtain some sort of tentative 
commitment as to how they will make 
use of these materials and resources 
in pursuing their various avenues of 
exploration—who will do what (as- 
signments!) — and when (schedul- 
ing!) — and how (planning!) — and 
in what manner it will be reported 
to the whole class (sharing!). 


Continuing Cooperative Planning 


It becomes more and more ap- 
parent that this broadly inclusive kind 
of planning while considering the in- 
dividual needs of everybody is a 
monumental task for the group. At 
some stage in the task, we will have 
to realize that it is a job not to be 
completed and then put into opera- 
tion and forgotten after the first two 
or three days. It is a task that is 
begun at the beginning, but that calls 
for continuing thought and frequent 
revision throughout the lifetime of 
the group. In the same spirit in 
which the work of the course itself 
is planned by the group cooperatively, 
so will the organization of the class 
and the assignment of organizational 
tasks become the group’s concern. 
All the “group dynamics techniques” 
we have discussed in preceding chap- 
ters will become part of the unifying 
process of teacher-student planning. 

To give one example of how this 
works: no longer is “evaluation” 
simply a process presented by the 
teacher, in which the students’ opin- 
ions are elicited, the teacher reads 
the answers or not as he sees fit, and 
modifies his procedures accordingly. 
Evaluation is the vital concern of the 
group who has planned, to see “How 
is our plan working out?” 
“Wherein have we failed or succeeded 
in our avowed goals?” ... and “Do 
we need to revise our plans in the 


light of what this evaluation shows: 


The same is true of the use of 
student observers. This becomes more 
than a “teaching technique” in the 
usual “for teachers only” sense of 
the words. This is a group technique 
—a technique utilized by the group 
to foster a greater awareness of its 
own problems as well as its assets, 
in order that it may become a better 
group for accomplishing the goals 
which it has set out to accomplish. 

oth evaluating and observing may 
become part of the organizational set- 
up of the group, with the “evaluation 


committee” and the various observers 
appointed by and responsible to the 
group. And at the same time evaluat- 
ing and observing must be the con- 
tinuing function of every individual 
member. 

Eternal vigilance has to be exer- 
cised to the end that these myriad or- 
ganizational functions should facili- 
tate, and never hamper, the ultimate 
goals of the group, which are con- 
cerned with the education of its mem- 
bers along certain specified lines, and 
not just in organizational process 
per se. 


exercised, however, the experience in 


Assuming such vigilance is 


organizing can be a valuable addition 
to the other learnings of the course 

a concommitant learning, which at the 
same time facilitates and vitally rein- 
forces the more scholastic and aca- 
demic the student 


in business administration. 


achievements of 


Conclusion 

Possibilities for 
dynamics techniques in college busi- 
ness teaching are unlimited. As yet, 
studies of such techniques are highly 
It seems likely—and 


use of group 


experimental. 
desirable-—that they will remain ex- 
perimental, because all these tech- 
niques are based on a continual re- 
organization of experience in the face 
of human variability, new with each 
new group and on each new day. 

In this respect, these techniques 
show kindred characteristics to those 
of American business itself. Because 
American business has been able to 
change with changing conditions, our 
country has become the most produc- 
tive nation in the world. As a world 
power, American business today is 
accepting the for 
demonstrating to other nations how 


responsibility 


TE 


they too can increase pre xluctivity and 
living standards. Thus, in a manner 
of speaking, all American business- 
men are teachers, whether they realize 
it or not. 

If all nations can learn increasingly 
better methods for raising living 
standards, then commerce among free 
nations will rise and encourage peace- 
ful coexistence and cooperation all 
over the free world. Thus, sharing 
of American progress eventually 
benefits America materially, even 
while at the same time such sharing 
effectively combats the propaganda 
of Communist dictatorship, which 
has attempted to portray America as 
a grasping, imperialist nation, and 
has claimed that the worker is better 
off under Communist rule. 

American workers have reacted 
favorably to treatment accorded them 
by modern business executives when 
such treatment shows respect for in- 
dividual human worth and satisfies 
the human desire for participation 
in control. Thus businessmen of 
the twentieth century are coming 
progressively to realize that workers 
who are consulted about proposed 
changes, and are given a voice in 
policy-making which affects them, are 
more interested in the outcomes of 
their labor and more willing to accept 
changes which become necessary in 
their methods. 

Workers have a basic need for 
social interaction. Recent studies have 
shown that, if this need for social 
intercourse is frustrated by the work 
situation, a worker tends to “create 
with his fellow employees informal 
groups not shown on any table of 
organization to protect himself from 
arbitrary control of his life.’ If, on 
the other hand, business management 
provides ways of satisfying these 
basic needs, the worker becomes a 
more productive member of his busi- 
ness organization. 

Businessmen also have found that 
full two-way communication is pref- 
erable to communication from the top 
down. This is true from a practical 
“scientific management” standpoint, 
as well as from the point of view of 
satisfying the workers’ psychological 

1Dorwin Cartwright, ‘“‘Achieving Change in 
People: Some Applications of Group maeanes 


Theory,” Human Relations 1V (1951) No, 


pages 385-386, 
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needs. If a worker finds a better way 
to do his job, and has a channel avail- 
able to him for conveying his idea to 
management, the improved method 
can be used in training new workers, 
in making the work of others easier, 
and eventually in increasing produc- 
tion and rewards for all. 

Businessmen in a few industries 
have worked toward finding ways of 
integrating the points of view of 
all those involved in the results of 
decision-making. Generally business- 
men have found they are able to 
settle problems with labor and with 
their fellow businessmen most  suc- 
cessfully by meeting together for 
open discussion aimed at integration. 
Settlements made in this way have 
been found to be more lasting than 
those arrived at by the clash of op- 
posing forces. 

The businessman of today must, 
then, know how to cooperate as well 
as how to compete. Cooperative ef- 
forts show their value in today’s huge 
enterprises—the building of: large 
dams and atomic energy plants, for 
example—where several large com- 
panies have worked together to com- 
plete the installations. But the bene- 
fits of cooperation are also available 
to the small businessman, who must 
work with his fellow businessmen to 
plan for city-wide sales, credit clear- 
ing houses, and Chamber of Com- 
merce activities. 

It is my belief that a wise use of 
group dynamics teaching techniques 
can be of material help to the college 
business teacher in preparing his 
students to meet these aspects of 
American business management. 

Once more it is emphasized that 
there is no intention to suggest that 
these methods are the only ones that 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back of the, 


a college business teacher needs. In 
two recent Journal of Business Edu- 
cation articles, Tonne? has empha- 
sized the dangers inherent in any 
short-sighted contention that 
one’s own way is the only way. 
William Foote Whyte* also calls at- 
tention to the need for perspective 
concerning group techniques, in re- 
plying to the blanket contention of 
a “group dynamics” enthusiast that 
“group’ methods of thinking and 
problem-solving are superior to indi- 
vidual methods of thinking and prob- 
lem-solving”’ : 

... It seems to me profitable 

to rephrase this. statement 

along these lines: ‘Group 

methods in certain patterns 

of organization are superior 

to individual methods for 

certain purposes and in cer- 

tain types of situations.’ 

The group dynamics techniques 
that I have been describing develop 
the variety and the flexibility of the 
teacher, to exemplify a philosophy of 
democratic group action which is im- 
portant to the educational preparation 
of business administrators. It is my 
sincere conviction that when business 
students are treated in the light of the 
philosophy herein set forth, definite 
advantages accrue, both to the effi- 
ciency of the group in which this 
philosophy is practiced and to the hu- 
man-relations efficiency of the indi- 
viduals so treated, in their classroom 
group and in their business lives as 
well. 


2Herbert A. Tonne, “Democracy or Pseudo- 
Democracy,” Journal of Business Education, 
XXIX (October, 1953), No. 1, pages 7 and 32; 
and “Management Selection and Training,’ Jour- 
nal of Business Education XXX _ (December, 
1954), No. 3, pages 113 ad 134. 

® William Foote Whyte, ‘Leadership and Grou 
Participation,” Bulletin 24, May, 1953, New Yor 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard this question. 


Do you trust your luck? How many times have you stumbled upon motivation? 


Evelyn Cash, a teacher in the Ooltewah High School, Ooltewah, Tennessee. 


Turn to the last page of this magazine and read about the experience of » 
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Conducted by John N. Myer 
Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program 
The Management Institute 

Division of General Education and 


Extension Services, New York University 


PREPARING FOR 


In preparation for the influx of the 
students who are scheduled to invade 
the colleges in the next few years it 
would be advisable to re-examine the 
procedures and materials now in use. 
Where the faculty is accustomed to 
muddling along, this may require 
considerable effort. 

Conservation of Manpower 

One of the problems that will con- 
front the college administrators with 
the increase in registration will be the 
conservation of faculty manpower. 
Since practically all accounting 
courses are composed of the two ele- 
ments of lecture and laboratory, it 
would be advisable, where there are a 
number of sections of a course, to 
have the lecture part given by one 
faculty member to all the sections at 
the same time. For the laboratory 
work the then 
separately. This will save a consid- 
hours of 


sections will meet 


erable number of labor 
teaching and will tend to make the 


instruction more uniform. 


Visual Aids 
Adequate use of available visual 
aids is being made’ by very few 
Among. the 
visual aids are the motion picture, 
slide, film-strip, and opaque projec- 
tors, and closed-circuit television. It 


teachers of accounting. 


is conceivably possible to have all the 
lectures of a recorded for 
“talkies” and this, of 
course, supplemented by discussion 


course 
television, 


periods. Some teachers have found 
that students are more attentive to 
mechanically reproduced lectures 
than to those personally delivered 
because recorded lectures are more 
carefully prepared. 

Much time and energy can _ be 
saved by projecting problem solu- 
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tions on a screen instead otf labori- 
ously writing them on a blackboard. 
Projectors are now available with 
sufficient wattage for use in daylight. 
Departmental Coordination 

In some quarters there is consider- 
the 
courses, with the result that there is 
It has been 
said that repetition is the mother of 
But 
topic is repeated, it is but reasonable 


able lack of coordination of 


unnecessary repetition. 


all knowledge. True. when a 
to expect that the repetition should 
be progressive. This too often is not 
the case. 


Repetition commonly occurs  be- 


cause the texts used for different 
courses contain some of the same 
material. Cooperation among the 


teachers giving different courses will 
tend to avoid needless repetition. For 
example, the usual elementary text 
contains a brief section on the analy- 
sis and interpretation of financial 
statements. If a separate course in 
this subject is included in the cur- 
riculum, it should be omitted from 
the clementary course. 
Interdepartmental Coordination 
Coordination should not only be 
departmental but interdepartmental. 
Since various subjects taught in other 
departments are referred to in the 
accounting course, coordination is 
important. 
must be used carefully. They have 


Here, again, the texts 


often been written for use in differ- 
ent tvpes of schools. In order to be 
usable in an elective course in ac- 
counting in a liberal arts college the 
authors of basic texts have included 
material on law, mathematics, finance, 
and But 
when used in the professional schools 


business administration. 


where courses are given in separate 


departments devoted to these sub 
jects, this material should be omitted 
from the accounting course. 

A good illustration of this is af 
forded in the matter of the mathe 
finance. In the collegiate 
business the subject of 
usually 


matics of 
school of 
actuarial mathematics is 
taught in an appropriate course in the 
Department of Mathematics. It 
should then not be necessary for the 
accounting teacher when dealing with 
such matters as the amortization of 
discount or premium on bond invest- 
ments to repeat the subject of the 
actuarial formulas previously taught 
in the mathematics course. 

It is sometimes argued that the 
student has forgotten the formulas 
since taking the mathematics course. 
This does not matter. In actual prac- 
tice tables are used. Since the student 
has gone through the process of learn- 
ing how the tables are derived, he 
need not be expected to remember 
this. If he should in his later career 
have need for this information he 
will know how to obtain a refresher. 
The accounting teacher should limit 
his instruction to the accounting for 
the amortization of discount and pre- 
mium on bond investments. 


Another illustration is that of the 
repetition of the subject of corporate 
capitalization. If the matter of the 
use of the different types of securities 
has been adequately covered in a 
course in finance, the accounting 
teacher need not use the chapiers of 
the devoted to outlining the 
characteristics of the various kinds 


text 


of stocks and bonds but should de- 
vote himself to discussing the treat- 
ment of the capitalization procedure 
in the accounting records. 

Still another case in point is that 
of the course in accounting systems. 
Where the matter of office procedures 
and the general principles of internal 
check have been adequately covered 
in a course in business administra- 
tion, it is boring to the student to 
have these topics again presented in 
the accounting systems course with 
the apparent assumption that he has 
never been exposed to them before. 
Surely, cooperation between the de- 
partments involved will make for a 
better curriculum, 
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“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 
Since 1918, offering two-year courses in Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Management and Exec. Sec- 
retarial; one-year courses in Accounting, Sales and 
Administration and Secretarial. Approved as a 
Registered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


SPENCERIAN 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


School of Business Administration: Accounting, Sales 
and Management Majors. hoo! of Secretarial 
Science: Medical, Legal, and Executive Majors (one- 
and two-year programs). Co-educational. Dormitories. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


"Security Through Education” 
CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 


Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Offers courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 


J. E. George, Jr., President 
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HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 

Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 

Merged in 1954 

N O W Represents 139 Combined 

Years of Successful Business Training 

Akron 8, Ohio 

Cc. A. Necle, President 
Write for Bulletin 


THE 
LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
PHOENIX — TUCSON 


ARIZONA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
ESTABLISHED i889 
Catalog on Request 


COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 


Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
34th 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 


Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 


“Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoin, Nebraska 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Degree Courses in Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, Administrative Seoretar al, Medical Seoretarial 
and Executive Secretarial; Diploma Courses in Junior 
Accounting, Secretarial and tenography. Also inten- 
hand, Comptometer ‘and Clerical subjects, 

319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 


Ask for Bulletin A 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii’s Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


— on Request 
1217 Capitol A Houston, Texas 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


B. S, in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
Bangor Catalogue on request Maine 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


> 
STONE COLLEGE 
92nd YEAR 
Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


STONE, President 
129 ik St., New Haven, Conn. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's nen and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 

Col. of Sec'y Training 
Acct, and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 


Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okiachoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A. M. Luther, Sr., President 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 
Pre-eminently the Most Successful Business 
Training School in the Southwest 
Offers: Secretarial, Accounting, and Business 
Administration Courses 
Free Placement 


805 Tijeras Ave., NW Albuquerque, N. M. 
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YOUR TYPING 
STUDENTS 
CAN BE 
PEOPLE 
AGAIN....... 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern "audio-visual" type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top ... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM.- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 


Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


Under certain conditions the Library 
of Congress provides rooms or desk 
space free of charge to those engaged 
in research, 

If vou figure it one way, the world 
is now only 35 miles around, according 
to Justin Blackwelder, executive secre- 
tary of the Atlantic Union Committee. 
It took a courier 24 days to rush a copy 
of the Declaration of Independence 350 
miles from Philadelphia to South Carolina 
in 1776, or .61 miles an hour. Fast com- 
mercial planes now fly 420 miles an hour 
or 688 times’ as fast. Divide the earth’s 
circumference of 24,000 miles by 688, and 
you have the 35 miles! 

The U. S. Treasury borrows $1.6 billion 

every week in short term “Treasury Bills.” 
a 

This country has reached for the first 
time the “economic divide” in which 
barely half of the pay of the average 
worker is needed for basic 
leaving the balance for “luxuries and im- 
provements”, according to a special sup- 
plement of Better Living, employee maga- 
zine of du Pont. This advance was at- 
tributed basically to the growth of Ameri- 
can technological resources, which have al- 
lowed the worker to produce more in a 
shorter time, consequently, permitting him 
increased purchasing power and increased 
leisure time to use it. 

Enrollment in all schools, colleges, and 
universities reached a new peak of 41,500,- 
000 students in 1956, 

Thirty-nine per cent of U. 
are reimbursing clerical workers who take 
outside education courses, according to a 
survey of 5000 U. S. companies, ranging 
in size from under ten to over five thousand 
office workers. This information was in- 
cluded in the National Office Management 
Association’s 1956 Office Fringe Benefits 
Survey. 


necessities, 


S. employers 


Chairman Gwynne of the Fair Trade 
Commission believes that its activities save 
Americans at least $100 million a vear by 
policing advertising claims of the very 
small percentage of businessmen who are 
dishonest or make honest mistakes. 
According to reading experts at Purdue 
University, an executive these days is 
“handicapped” unless he can read and 
assimilate a newspaper column at 550 words 
a minute, or in about 100 seconds. On desk 
correspondence, a capable business reader 
ought to move only a little slower, per- 
haps 400 words a minute, and still get all 
the information he needs. Most business- 
men, like most other U. S. adults read a 


page of type at an average of about 250 
words a minute—a seventh-grader’s pace. 
“Tamperproof” tape is now being made 
with a “deliberately weak” backing of thin 
aluminum foil so that it can’t be removed 
without leaving evidence of having been 

tampered with. 
According to Psychologist Pintner, “It 
is impossible to judge a person's intelli- 
gence by his photograph.” 
Men and women as _ they older 
tend to become more masculine, to place 
higher values on religion, to make “surpris- 
ing” changes in their attitudes toward 
political parties, religious groups, and so- 
cial movements, according to Dr. Lowell 


Older workers scarcely slow down at 
all on jobs they are familiar with, accord- 
ing to A. E. Wiggam. Older skilled work- 
as at 25, and 


grow 


Kelly. 


ers are about as agile at 65 
salesman are often better at 70 than 30. 
After hundreds of tests to semi-skilled 
workers, age 20 to 50, two psychologists 
found scarcely any difference in either 
abilities or interest. If operations and mate- 
rials are familiar, older men showed im- 
provement with age. 
That 90 per cent of everything we learn- 
ed in school was accomplished through 
reading. The real trouble is that most 
people stop learning the magic skill of 
reading before they complete the 6th grade 
according to Professor James Mursell, 
Columbia Teachers College, from a survey 
of schools of Pennsylvania, conducted by 
the Carnegie Foundation. 
There are five basic rules to follow for 
maximum output from office machines: 
Know how the machine works; know its 
capacity—maximum and minimum; know 
its weaknesses; know deterioration fac- 
tors; know maintenance procedures. Be- 
cause there is no one person responsible 
for machine use in the small office, the 
small office manager does not get full 
value from equipment. The solution is to 
make all employees machine conscious, ac- 
cording to Ernest W. Fair, in Office Man- 
agement, 
Of the 50 million families in the United 
States in 1956, 73 per cent owned auto- 
mobiles, and 11 per cent owned more than 
one. These 36 million car-owning families 
represent a gain of nearly three-fifths 
since 1948 in the number of families pos- 
sessing cars; whereas the total number 
of families has increased less than one- 
fifth, according to the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. 
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Methods of Planning for Office Practice 
by Earl G. Nicks, and Robert J. Ruegg, is 
a helpful new publication published by the 
Business Education Division of Underwood 
Corporation, 1 Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Teachers and teachers-to-be will 
find the discussion of the meanings of of- 
fice practice, building the office practice 
schedule, and recommended helps for man- 
agement of the classroom interesting and 
profitable to study. 

The Office Practice Work Sheet accom- 
panying Methods of Planning for Office 
Practice is carefully explained in the text 
material and, for many teachers, will pro- 
vide the most organized planning sheet they 
have ever used. Write to Underwood for 
further information. 

A new booklet entitled General Business 
for Business Education Departments in 
Pennsylvania’s Public Schools, Bulletin 272, 
has recently been prepared by William H. 
Selden, Jr., Chief of Business Education. 
Several Pennsylvania administrators and 
business teachers cooperated in the effort. 

This is the first of a series of curricular 
bulletins which ghe Department of Public 
Instruction plans to develop relative to 
business education subjects commonly of- 
fered in the Pennsylvania public schools. 
It provides detailed information pertaining 
to general business; included in the table 
of contents are the following topics: Gen- 
eral Business as a School Subject, Course 
of Study in General Business Education, 
Suggested Time Schedule, Instructional 
Aids. 

The bulletin is available for other than 
Pennsylvania public school distribution on 
receipt of check or money order for $.25 
payable to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and sent to the Editor, Department 
of Public Instruction, Box 911, Education 
Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Cash 
is not acceptable. 


Tests for General Record Keeping, 3d 
Edition, by Heiges-Schneider-Huffman are 
now available from McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. The series includes ten 
tests, each test covering two chapters with 
the exception of the first which covers 
four; and two semester tests for chapters 
1-10 and 11-20. Most of the tests include 
true-false, multiple-choice and other ob- 
jective-tvpe items plus problems. 

You can get a free catalog, See... 
Hear Mr. Businessman, which lists films 
and filmstrips in thirty-eight different areas 
of business education, by writing to City 
College, School of Business and Public 
Administration, Evening and Extension 
Division, 17 Lexington Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 
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101 Office Short Cuts, Second Edition, 
edited by Magi Maxwell, may be obtained 


from Real New Books, Box 1432x, GPO,, 


New York City 1. The price of the book 
is $1.98. 

Compiled from working office employees 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
this book includes tips that result in more 
efficiency with less effort. The hints are 
grouped into six sections: “Shorthand 
Short-cuts”, “Typing Tips”, “Filing Hints”, 
“Phone Pointers”, “Mailing Memos” and 
“Miscellaneous Ideas”. Editorial comments 
are interspersed to make reading enlighten- 
ing and there are liberal illustrations 
throughout. 

You can get a free wall chart illustrating 
the proper posture for typing from Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Educational Book Division, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 

English Simplified, a handbook of punc- 
tuation, grammar, mechanics, spelling, and 
usage is bound and punched for notebook 
use. As a supplementary reference in tran- 
scription classes or business English classes, 
it will serve well. Rules are stated con- 
cisely; short illustrative sentences are 
provided where necessary. Discussion of 
rules is kept to a minimum. Fnglish Stm- 
plified is written by Blanche Ellsworth, 
published by Howard Chandler, 13350 
3urke Avenue, Los Altos, California; 
price 80c. 

The Girl With the Halo is dedicated 
to all secretaries. This thirty-two page 
booklet also includes helps for successful 
business letter writing. Copies are available 
from Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Av- 
enue, New York 16, New York. 


The 1957 Directory of College Graduates 
Available for Business Personnel, issued 
annually by Alpha Kappa Psi, national 
professional fraternity in business adminis- 
tration, has been mailed to about 3,000 
leading U. S. business firms interested in 
employing college graduates with majors 
in accounting, finance, management, mar- 
keting, personnel, sales, statistics, taxes, 
and other fields of business. 

The selected list presents the photo- 
graphs and personal data of 219 graduates 
of leading colleges who will be available 
for employment during 1957. It is the 
sixth such directory issued by the frater- 
nity. 

Employers interested in employing busi- 
ness administration graduates may obtain 
copies of the directory by addressing Alpha 
Kappa Psi Fraternity, 111 E. 38th Street, 
Indianapolis 5, Indiana, on business letter- 
heads and stating number of their employ- 
ees. 


Now Heyer offers 
Push-button Duplicating 


.-.at little more than the 
price of some 
hand-operated 
machines 


Wark 
CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


$2995° 
Plus Tax 


Every office duplicating job can be done 
much more easily on the new Model 76 
Mark II Conqueror automatic electric du- 
plicator. It delivers 110 clear, crisp copies 
per minute in 1 to 5 colors... at a frac- 
tion of a cent per copy. Its constant speed 
produces better and more uniform copies; 
it frees the operator so that the copies 
can be observed; and most important .. . 
there’s no effort on the operator’s part, 
for this new Conqueror runs without watch- 
ing, and even turns off automatically. The 
Model 76 Mark II offers all this, plus new 
engineering improvements . . . at a price 
that can’t be matched! 


SEE THE CONQUERORS 
AT THE EBTA CONVENTION 
HOTEL STATLER 
NEW YORK CITY 
APRIL 18, 19 AND 20 


The HEYER Corporation 3-57 
| 1839 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


C) Send additional Mark II information. 


CITY STATE_ 
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new materials 
AWAY 
| 


audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR SCHOOL? 


Does your school come close to meeting 
the minimum standard for audio-visual 
equipment suggested by the Audio-Visual 
Commission on Public Information? To 
guide teachers and public administrators 
interested in improving their audio-visual 
services the Commission has established 
certain guides. It recommends, for in- 
stance, that “Not less than one percent of 
a school’s instructional budget be allocated 
for audio-visual and instructional materials 
each year”. The materials should be se- 
lected for use on the following minimum 
equipment : 


One 16 mm sound projector per 300 
students, or at least one per school 
building ; 

One filmstrip projector per 200 stu- 
dents, or at least one per building; 

One opaque projector per school 
building; 

One 3-speed record-player per kin- 
dergarden class, and one per every 
other 5 classrooms; 

One tape-recorder per 300 pupils; 

One AM-FM_ radio 


every 5 classrooms; 


receiver per 


One projection screen, at least 60 

x 60 for every two classrooms; 

One TV receiver for a school build- 
ing. 

As a result of the boom in audio-visual 
education, since the end of the Second 
World War, we should not be surprised 
to find many schools meeting the above 
standards. On the other hand, even if 
you do not have all the equipment listed 
above, you may have an adequate audio- 
visual program. It is the opinion of some 
A-V men that A-V requirements cannot be 
stated in generalized terms that will serve 
as a standard for all schools. There is a 
feeling that an audio-visual program is ade- 
quate when “teachers have a right to make 
whatever use of whatever audio-visual ma- 
terials they need, whenever they believe 
they can be used to advantage”. To re- 
state this principle “A school should have 
as much equipment as it needs to meet the 
teacher’s requirements”. This approach 
puts the burden for audio-visual education 
where it belongs; on the teacher. It is too 
~asy for teachers to place the blame for 
weak audio-visual programs on the school 
administration or the Board of Education. 
The truth of the matter is that, as audio- 
visual techniques become more widely used 
and understood, the responsibility for their 
application rests with the teacher. It is the 
teacher’s function to determine what is 
needed and then to demonstrate how mate- 


rials may be used to advantage. When 
faced with reasonable facts and figures con- 
cerning the improvement of instruction, 
most administrative groups will be found 
receptive. 


Audio-Visual Budget Allocations 

In spite of the remarkable growth in the 
use of audio-visual materials in recent 
years, A-V educators have expressed the 
feeling that lack of adequate funds is cur- 
tailing utilization of A-V materials and 
techniques. In 1954, it was found that the 
average expenditure per pupil in some 2500 
city school systems was 65 cents a school- 
year for audio-visual education. This 
amount was approximately double the ex- 
penditures recorded in 1946, however, for 
that 8 years between 1946 and 1954, it is 
estimated that the rate of expenditures did 
not increase adequately. The N.E.A.’s Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Instruction has esti- 
mated that from $3.50 to $5 per pupil was 
needed for materials and equipment, while 
an article in Nation’s Schools recommended 
an expenditure range from $4.75 to $5.50 
per pupil for maintaining an A-V program, 
and from $10.50 to $12 per pupil for schools 
starting a new audio-visual program. At 
first glance, these expenditures seem high, 
but, in comparison with the budget pro- 
vided for textbooks, the cost of audio- 
visual materials is quite reasonable. 

The Oregon Audio-Visual Association 
has developed an expenditure scale for 
schools of various sizes as follows: 

In school systems of 

200 or fewer pupils, 

200 to 400 pupils, 

400 to 1000 pupils, $1.50 

2000 or more pupils, $1.00 

It is evident from the estimates quoted in 
the preceding paragraphs that there is still 
some question as to what constitutes mini- 
mum expenditures for audio-visual equip- 
ment and materials. It is not surprising 
that these differences of opinions exist, for 
audio-visual education as a separate edu- 
cational field is comparatively new and has 
moved forward with such rapid strides 
that it has been difficult to plan and antici- 
pate the manner in which it would expand. 
We have passed the point where high pres- 
sure tactics and exaggerated publicity are 
necessary to awaken educators and the 
public to the values of audio-visual mate- 
rials and methods. Now that wide accep- 
tance has been assured, we may expect 
that the future will see different opinions 
about basic A-V needs being blended into 
reasonable conclusions that will bring to 
the Audio-Visual field a stability it pres- 
ently lacks. 


2.00 per pupil 
$1.75 ” 
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ERASURES 


RUSH- 


YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


No stip sheet needed be- 
tween carbon and copy. 
No erasing shield — the 
Rush Eraser is less than 
one character thick. In 
beautiful, life-time plastic 
case, handy to use as a 
pencil, with long-lasting 
propel-repel refills. 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 
The Eraser Co., Inc. 
4 1068 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


THE EXHIBIT 

AT NEW YORK 
EBTA CONVENTION 
Hotel Statler 

April 18, 19 and 20 


The educational exhibit of 
textbooks, modern office appli- 
ances, furniture and school sup- 
plies will be an important fea- 
ture of the convention. Here the 
business teacher can get first 
hand knowledge of modern in- 
structional materials, equipment 
and supplies, all assembled at 
one point. It is an educational 


service of great value. 


Plan your time at the E.B.T.A. 
Convention for a thorough in- 


spection of the Exhibit. 


Light Touc 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 


A STUDY OF THE WORK, DEVELOPMENT, 
AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION ... 

Ed. D. Project 

Columbia University 

by ANNA LOUISE ECKERSLEY 

Teachers College of Connecticut 

New Britain 


The ISBE is unique as the only inter- 
national business education organization in 
existence today. Heretofore, there has 
been no single reference giving informa- 
tion about its work. This study, therefore, 
undertook: (1) to review the background 
and development of the Society; (2) to 
clarify the functions, purposes, problems, 
and significance as viewed by active mem- 
bers; (3) to determine the general nature 
of the content of the publications of The 
International Review for Business Educa- 
tion (The Review) from May, 1933 to No- 
vember, 1954 and of the international eco- 
nomic course proceedings from 1948 to 
1955; (4) to make program proposals for 
future international economic courses; and 
(5) to study the work of the Society for 
the purpose of suggesting additional ser- 
vice functions for this organization. 

The procedures used in this study in- 
cluded: a survey of selected members; a 
survey of chapter activities; a survey of 
the titles of articles in The Review since 
May, 1933; a study of the reports and 
records of the Society; and analysis of 
the extent to which each of five languages 
was used in the publication of articles 
since May, 1933; a study of the proceed- 
ings of the international economic courses; 
and a study of additional service functions 
for the organization. 

The Society was initiated in Zurich, 
Switzerland, in 1901 by educators and busi- 
nessmen from 13 nations. The objectives 
adopted in 1902 included plans to: study 
problems in business education, publish a 
journal (The Review), organize interna- 
tional courses (conferences), and institute 
a central information office. The organiza- 
tional structure, functions, and problems of 
the Society are presented in the study. 

One hundred twenty-four selected mem- 
bers from 17 nations responded to the 
survey concerning the courses, publications, 
and work of the Society. Fourteen nations 
responded to the chapter survey form. 

Some of the suggestions for interna- 
tional economic courses are: plan all 
courses three years in advance; conduct 
orientation meetings at courses; invite rep- 
resentatives from other international or- 
ganizations interested in business and edu- 
cation to attend courses! utilize group 
discussion techniques; publish proceedings 
for every course. 
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Some suggestions concerning  publica- 
tions are: the appointment of two assistant 
editors from each country; the organiza- 
tion of a publications Committee; the use 
of a central theme or topic for each issue 
of The Review; the use of a newsletter 
to supplement The Review; and a revision 
of the format of The Review. 

Some suggestions for the further growth 
and development of the Society are: ap- 
pointing an International Member Recruit- 
ment Committee to be assisted by a na- 
tional member recruitment committee in 
each country; reducing member fees and 
providing scholarships for students; and 
establishing an International Projects Com- 
mittee, and other international committees. 


BUSINESS TEACHERS’ FIRST YEAR OF 
EXPERIENCE; SELECTED 
CASE STUDIES... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
University of Michigan 
by DARRELL V. BURRAS 
East Michigan College 
Ypsilanti 

This investigation was a case study of 
the initial teaching experiences of begin- 
ning business teachers in order to discover 
the complex of factors that affected their 
adjustment and professional growth. 

The data were obtained from twenty-one 
beginning business teachers who met in 
weekly group meetings to talk over the 
teaching experiences of the week; from 
visits to schools to observe the teachers at 
work; from the school administrators ; and 
from information in the files at the col- 
leges from which the teachers had gradu- 
ated. 

The study reveals that the first few 
weeks was a period of many anxieties, 
worries, and uncertainties; fifty per cent 
of the difficulties were reported during this 
period. After this period of beginning 
stress was over, there was a gradual reduc- 
tion in the number of difficulties reported. 
Many problems were of a nature that 
could be solved rather quickly after the 
initial encounter. However, difficulties 
that could be attributed to a definite weak- 
ness on the part of the teacher or to work- 
ing conditions persisted to a great extent 
throughout the year. The number of diffi- 
culties reported decreased as the teachers 
began to feel secure and learned to live 
with their problems. The reassurance that 
they received from fellow teachers and the 
opportunities they had to discuss their 
problems with other beginning teachers 
gave them their greatest feeling of se- 
curity. 

All the teachers felt that they were ade- 
quately prepared to teach typewriting and 


shorthand and did not experience serious 
difficulties with these subjects that con- 


tained “built in” activities, but consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in teaching 
the non-stenographic subjects. because the 
teachers did not know how to plan interest- 
ing and meaningful activities or how to 
plan for individual differences. 


CUSTOMER UNDERSTANDING OF BANKS 
AND BANKING SERVICES... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
Indiana University 

by JAMES W. CREWS 
University of Florida 
Gaines: ille 

Data on customer understanding of 
banks and banking services were secured 
through a check-list administered to bank- 
ers in over 400 banks throughout the 
United States. Preparatory to construction 
of the check-list, interviews were conducted 
with approximately 100 bankers in 37 banks 
to discover the nature of topics to be in- 
cluded. 

Emphasis accorded banks in instructional 
materials available for’ secondary schools 
was determined by an examination of: (1) 
specified textbooks in business education, 
mathematics, and social studies, (2) mo- 
tion pictures in which some aspect of bank- 
ing was included, and (3) specified supple- 
mentary printed materials distributed to 
high schools by banks and banking associ- 
ations 

No single area was considered by more 
than 15 percent of the bankers to be ade- 
quately understood by customers.  Fur- 
thermore, no single area was considered by 


more than 20 percent of the bankers to 
be unnecessary for customers to under- 
stand. 


Specifically, the following areas of in- 
formation about banks were considered by 
bankers to be highly important for cus- 
tomers to understand and yet little under- 
stood by customers: (1) economic role of 
banks, (2) bank management, (3) bank 
income, costs of operation, and profits, (4) 
general characteristics and structure of 
banks, and (5) legal protection afforded 
customers and stockholders. In the opin- 
ion of the bankers, the two areas of infor- 
mation about best understood by 
customers—use of bank and 


(Continued on next page) 


banks 
services 


REVISED REFERENCE BOOK 


101 OFFICE SHORT CUTS 
In continuous demand 
by students, teachers, 
office workers and man- 
agement since 1952. 
“Best business book 
I've read in 22 years of 
teaching," 
says Chicago 
Instructor. 
Revised 


Business 


collection of 


tips from America’s 
business men and 
women contains 80% new material. Edited 
by Magi Maxwell, author PROMINENT 


AMERICANS ON BUSINESS. 


RINGLOX EDITION $1.98 
REAL NEW BOOKS Box 1432X GPO N. Y. C. 1 
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clerical operations and procedures—fell far 
short of an adequate understanding. 

An examination of specified instructional 
materials revealed that the textbooks which 
contain the greatest emphasis on banks 
were probably the ones used least in the 
high school curriculum. Conversely, the 
textbooks which contained the least em- 
phasis on banks were probably the ones 
used most widely in the high school cur- 
riculum. That is, business education text- 
books which were used by a comparatively 
small percent of all high school students 
included more information about banks than 
either social studies or mathematics text- 
books. 

Bank services were emphasized consid- 
erably in the motion pictures examined and 
in the supplementary printed materials. In 
addition, the areas of bank employment and 
the Federal Reserve System were empha- 
sized in the motion pictures. Other areas 
received little or no attention in the motion 
pictures and the supplementary printed ma- 
terials. 


A STUDY OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 
IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGES OF 
CONNECTICUT... 

Ed. D. Study 

New York University 

by CHARLES F, PETITJEAN 

University of Bridgeport 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 


To determine how adequately the ter- 
minal curricula in the nine Connecticut 
junior colleges and the four teachers col- 
leges were meeting the needs of the students 
and the communities which they served, 
recourse was had to a study of college 
catalogs, personal visitation to each campus, 
with access to records, and the distribu- 
tion of questionnaires to both faculty and 
graduates. 

It was found that Connecticut junior col- 
leges offer a properly diversified selection 
of terminal curricula; these curricula are 
of major importance in supplying educa- 
tional opportunities for high school students 
who rank in the lower half of their gradu- 
ating class; the faculty are well qualified 
for their positions both in degree and ex- 
perience; there are little or no occupational 
data in the state of Connecticut which will 
enable one to determine the occupational 
need for two-year terminal students; and 
finally, the two major reasons for a stu- 
dent’s attending a junior college are near- 
ness to home and availability of a de- 
sired program. 

The study recommended the following: 
(1) continuous curriculum research should 
be conducted in these colleges to enable 
the development of strong programs and 
the elimination of weak ones; (2) em- 
phasis should be placed on designing the 
programs to meet the needs of the lower 
half of the high-school graduates, but at 
the same time exercising care against de- 
terioration of instruction; and (3) closer 
cooperation with Connecticut industry 
should be established in order to provide 
an opportunity for gathering data as to 
occupational needs and at the same time 
create better recognition of the junior- 
college graduate. 
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We Are Proud to Include Among Our Rapidly-Growing 
List of STENOSCRIPT ABC Shorthand Affiliates 


Massey-Draughon Business College 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Here is what J. E. Leonard 
says about STENOSCRIPT: 


“For years I have been looking for a true 
shorthand system that would be of interest 
to students. Our first class of January 9, ’56 
was a capacity class, and since that time we 
have had absolutely no dropouts in STENO- 
SCRIPT. It is proving to be a wonderful 
system of shorthand. We appreciate the 
opportunity of sponsoring it for you in this 
city.” 

To examine STENOSCRIPT “FREE,” Write 


@ J. E. Leonard 


Massey-Draughon Business 
College 


3132 - 16th Street, N.W. Washington 10, D.C. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


If you are looking for a good position in the 
Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can help you. 
Enroll now. 


Member N. A. T. A. 


37th YEAR 


C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 
706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, lowa 


T4 C ... Just Published! 


*GREGG TYPEWRITING 
FOR COLLEGES 


BY LLOYD, ROWE, AND WINGER 


New, complete typewriting textbook-package 
for post-high school classes. Three distinc- 
tive texts, three correlated workbooks, com- 
plete solutions manual, comprehensive 
teacher’s guide, instructional tapes, and 
demonstration filmstrips. 


Write your nearest Gregg office for sample copies! 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


Sam Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Toronto 4: 253 Spadina Rd. 
London E.C. 4: 95 Farringdon St. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 

G. H. Parker, associate professor 
of office administration business 
education at the University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, recipient of the Leffingwell 
Medal, Chapter Service Award, from 
the Knoxville Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association. 


Fries Heads Award Committee 


Albert C. Fries, Chairman of the Di- 
vision of Business, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, has been elected Chair- 
man of the John Robert Gregg Award 
Administrative Committee for 1957, it 
was announced recently by Bernard A. 
Shilt, 1956 Chairman. Other members 
of the Administrative Committee are: 
Jay Miller, Goldey Beacom School of 
3usiness, Wilmington, Delaware; Wer- 
non Payne, North Texas State College, 
Denton; Margaret Ely, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Leslie J. Whale, Board of Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Michigan; and John A. 
3eaumont, Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois. 

The John Robert Gregg Award was 
established in 1953 “in order to stimu- 
late, encourage, and reward outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of 
business education,” and nominations 
may be made by any individual inter- 
ested or engaged in business education. 
The recipient of the 1956 award was 
Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education, Indi- 
ana University. Other recipients were 
Frederick G. Nichols, Paul S. Lomax, 
and D. D. Lessenberry. 

Those who wish to make nominations 
for the 1957 award should write for an 
official nomination blank to Albert C. 
Fries, Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. The final date on which nomina- 
tions for the 1957 Award may be re- 
ceived to be considered is July 31, 1957. 


IBM Launches Scholarship Program 


One of the largest industrial scholarship 
programs ever launched — calling for an 
average annual expenditure of approxi- 
mately $250,000 when in full operation— 
was announced recently by International 
3usiness Machines Corporation. The pro- 
gram has been developed in honor of the 
late Thomas J. Watson, IBM Board Chair- 
man, and will be known as IBM’s Thomas 
J. Watson Memorial Scholarship Program. 

IBM’s plan provides for 50 four-year 
scholarships to be awarded annually on a 
competitive basis. Twenty-five will go to 
high school seniors who are children of 
IBM employees, and twenty-five to other 
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high school seniors in public, private and 
parochial schools throughout the nation. 
This means that four years from now 200 
students will be receiving benefits each year 
from the program. 

In addition, a minimum of twenty-five 
matching scholarships will be awarded an- 
nually by National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration. Each — scholarship, whether 
awarded by IBM or National Merit, in- 
cludes an equitable cost of education grant 
to the institution selected by the scholar- 
ship recipient. 

Recipients will be selected on the basis 
of merit, without regard to financial need. 
The amount of the award, however, will 
vary from a minimum of $100 per year t 
the full cost of education, and will be de- 
termined by the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation on the basis of need. 


National Secretaries Week 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks has signed a proclamation de- 
claring April 21-27 National Secretaries 
Week, with April 24 designated as Na- 
tional Secretaries Day. Martha Rosa- 
mond of Spokane, Washington, presi- 
dent of The National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation (International) and Harry M. 
Nordberg, president of the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, 
sors of the week, were on hand for the 
proclamation’s signing. 

The purpose of the week is to honor the 
secretarial profession for its important 
contributions to the business world. It is 
also an occasion for calling the student's 
attention to the career potentials of the 


co-spon- 


secretarial field; for acquainting the work 
ing secretary with the many educational 
programs available to equip her for the 
role of Administrative Assistant to her em- 
ployer; and for informing management of 
the efforts being made to increase secre- 
tarial proficiency. 

Ruling out any suggestions that the week 
to glamourize secretaries, Miss 
stated that the theme selected 
for the week, “Better Secretaries Mean 
Better Business” was indicative of the 
educational and self-improvement level at 
which it would be observed. She also added 
that the Association would continue its 
policy of opening its National Secretaries 
Week programs to all secretaries—mem- 
bers and non-members of the organization 

Leading the Association’s activities for 
the week will be Career Day Talks. Mem- 
bers in chapters throughout the country 
wilt be available to talk to secretarial 
students in high schools, business schools 


be used 
Rosamond 


and colleges on secretaryship and the skills 
They will 
also invite secretarial students to spend a 
day at their offices to observe the modern 
business world and the secretary-manage- 
ment team in action. 

Secretarial Workshops 
scheduled for the week will be 
all secretaries and businessmen in the areas 
where they are held. Sponsored by chapters 
of The National Secretaries Association, 
usually in cooperation with a local college 
or university, these workshops will feature 
representatives from management, educa- 
tion and the secretarial field. 

Employers and secretaries attending the 
workshops will also be informed of the 
CPS — Certified Professional Secretary — 
examination which the Association spon- 
sors and which is open to all qualified 
secretaries. Held annually in colleges and 
universities throughout the country, the 
CPS examination is aimed at giving 
secretaryship professional status and pro- 
viding management with a means of iden- 
tifying top level secretarial personnel. Lat- 
est statistics report 983 CPS holders in the 
United States. 


required of today’s secretary. 


prominently 
open to 


RECENT DEATHS 


Lawrence W. Bulmahn, secretary- 
treasurer, International College, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


Opal Christensen, on leave from the 
University of Utah while completing 
work on her doctorate at, New York 
University. 


Mrs. Orvie M. Cogeen, principal of 
Drake Business School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Thurber P. Davis, principal of Davis 


Business College, Toledo, Ohio. 


Elizabeth Dufloo, director of Com- 
mercial Tutoring School, Rochester, 


New York. 


Guy Durham, founder of the chain of 
Durham Business Colleges in Texas. 


Hastings Hawkes, Becker Junior Col- 
lege, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Golden 
Chico, 


W. A. Howland, president of 
Empire College of Commerce, 
California. 


Frank M. Long, New Rochelle High 
School, New Rochelle, New York. 


Mrs. L. R. Nash, former president of 
Texarkana Business College, Texarkana, 
Texas. 


G. W. Newberry, principal of Med- 
ford Business College, Medford, Oregon. 


Mrs. E. R. Welch, founder with het 
husband of Welch’s Business School, 


Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Two new chapters have been added 
to the Alpha Iota Sorority chapter roll. 
Kappa Beta was installed on January 12 
at the National Business College, Roan- 
oke, Virginia. Ginger Pittman, Regional 
Councilor of Washington, D. C., was the 
installing officer. Kappa Gamma _ was 
installed on February 9 by Mrs. Ruth 
Regional Councilor, Durham, 
Students from the Col- 
Rock Hill, South 


charter member- 


Rogers, 
North Carolina. 
lege of Commerce, 
Carolina, formed the 
ship for this group. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business will be held on April 25 and 
26, 1957, in Philadelphia, with headquar- 
ters at the Penn Sherwood Hotel. The 
Wharton School of Business, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, will be the host 
school. 

Further details may be obtained from 
Richard C. Reidenbach, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Association of Colle- 
giate Schools of Business, 101 N. Skin- 
ker, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


At the annual luncheon of the Ameri- 
can Business Writing Association, Pro- 
fessor C. R. Anderson, University of 
Illinois, founder and permanent honor- 
ary president of ABWA, announced his 
retirement from the positions of sec- 
retary-treasurer and editor of “The 
ABWA Bulletin” — positions which he 
had held since 1935, the date of the 
founding of ABWA. As a token of 
appreciation for his long service, the 
members of ABWA presented him with 
a wrist watch. Mrs. Anderson was 
given a set of the famous Frankoma 
dishes. The Board of Directors ap- 
pointed Professor Francis W. Weeks of 
the University of Illinois as Professor 


Anderson's successor. 


The Eastern Regional Meeting of the 
American Business Writing Association 
is scheduled for Hotel Bond, Hartford, 
Connecticut, April 5-6. The Southwest 
Regional Meeting of this group will be 
held in Dallas, Texas, April 19-20. 
Dorothy Greenwald, University of Mich- 
igan, will be in charge of the Midwest 
Regional Meeting, to be held at the 
University of Michigan, Rackham Build- 
ing, Ann Arbor, Saturday, May 18. 


The theme of the National Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Business Education 
Association, to be held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, April 22, 23, and 24, is “The 
Impact of Modern Trends in Business 
Education.” The convention chairman 
is Brother James Luke, F.S.C., De La 
Salle High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

The host unit for the convention will 
be the Midwest Unit under the chair- 
manship of Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon will celebrate its 
twentieth anniversary during the East- 
ern Business Teachers Association 
meeting. The official Annual Banquet 
will be held Friday evening, April 19, 
1957, at 6:15 p.m. at the Men’s Faculty 
Club, Columbia University, Morningside 
Drive and 117th Street, New York 27, 
New York. A social hour will be held 
in the Club lounge, beginning at 5:00 
p.m. Paul S. Lomax, founder of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, will deliver the Annual Lec- 
ture for 1957. The topic of the lecture 
will be “Reflections on Business Edu- 
cation.” Theodore Woodward, National 
President, will preside at the meeting. 
Tau Chapter is sponsoring the anniver- 
sary celebration. 

Tickets will be on sale at the EBTA 
headquarters. The price of the ticket 
is $3.75, including gratuities, with a 
choice of fish or meat entree. Tau mem- 
bers will serve as guides for bus, taxi, 
or subway trips from convention head- 
quarters to the banquet and return. 

It is hoped that all past National 
Presidents will attend the meeting. 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, to be held at Hotel Statler, 
New York City, April 18, 19, and 20. 
The program for the convention was 
outlined in the February issue of this 
magazine. The theme of the convention 
will be “Business Education as Voca- 
tional and General Education.” 


The following events have been ar- 
ranged by various groups for New York 
City at the time of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association convention. 


Thursday, April 18 
Fellowship Luncheon sponsored by 
private business schools under the di- 
rection of Albert L. Fisher, with H. D. 
Hopkins as chairman. 
Friday, April 19 
New York State College for Teachers 
(Albany) Breakfast 
Pi Omega Pi Luncheon 
Rider College Alumni Luncheon 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 


Saturday, April 20 
Harvard University Breakfast 
New York University Breakfast 


The name of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions was changed by unanimous vote to 
the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education at the annual meet- 
ing of this group, held at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago, February 14-16. John 
L. Rowe, University of North Dakota, 
was elected president and Milton Olson, 
Albany State Teachers College, was 
chosen vice-president. The secretary is 
John E. Binnion, University of Denver. 
Vernon Payne, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, was elected a board mem- 
ber. 


Wilverda Hodel of the Business Edu- 
cation Department at Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed National Secretary-Historian 
of Pi Omega Pi, the national honorary 
fraternity in business education. Miss 
Hodel succeeds Mrs. Ardath Stedman 
of North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas, who has resigned. Miss Hodel’s 
term of office expires December, 1958. 

Miss Hodel is sponsor of Alpha Phi 
Chapter of Pi Omega Pi at Duquesne 
University. Alpha Phi Chapter received 
the National Chapter Award as the out- 
standing Pi Omega Pi Chapter for 1956. 


The present officers of the South- 
eastern Business College Association 
are: President, J. E. Leonard, Massey- 
Draughon Business College, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama; vice-president, Eula 
Hampton, National School of Business, 
Cleveland, Tennessee; second vice-presi- 
dent, Harry S. Green, Phillips Business 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia; secretary, 
Mrs. Marie Johnson, Johnson Business 
College, Athens, Georgia; and treasurer, 
Dean Sweetland, Cecil’s Business Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, South Carolina. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors are: C. A. 
Barringer, Jr., Massey Business College, 
Jacksonville, Florida; David V. Ed- 
mondson, Edmondson Business College, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Mrs. Ary C. 
Phillips, Southern Business College, 
Vicksburg, Virginia; W. P. Saunders, 
Norfolk College, Norfolk, Virginia; 
George R. Fletcher, Carroll Lynn School 
of Business, Rome, Georgia; and F. A. 
McCartner, Ex-Officio, Anniston, Ala- 
bama. 

The annual convention of this group 
will be held April 19-20 in Birmingham, 
Alabama. The convention headquarters 
will be in the Thomas Jefferson Hotel. 


“Better Business Teaching in Our 
Profession” will be the theme for the 
1957 convention of the Western Busi- 
ness Education Association, to be held 
April 17-19 at Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City. Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia 
University, will speak at the morning 
and afternoon’ general sessions, on 
Thursday. Dean Milton R. Merrill, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, will 
be the speaker at the Thursday luncheon. 
Morning and afternoon groups will dis- 
cuss shorthand, bookkeeping, teaching 
aids, typewriting, employment testing, 
and merchandising and salesmanship. 
Earl G. Nicks, Manager of the Business 
Education Division, Underwood Corpo- 
ration, will be the banquet speaker on 
Thursday evening. His subject will be 
“Automation: Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture”. 

On Friday morning there will be 
group discussions on business machines, 
teacher training, and general business. 
Following a general session, Mary Alice 
Wittenberg, WBEA vice-president, will 
luncheon. Theodore 
Guy will be the 


preside at the 
Yerian and Hollis 
speakers. 
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CLINICS, CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 


“The Forward Look in Business Ed- 
will be the theme of a spring 
conference for business teachers to be 
sponsored by the business department 
of Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, on Saturday, April 13. 


ucation” 


North Carolina businessmen, school 
administrators, and business teachers 
will participate in joint consideration of 
business education needs and endeavors 
in the state at the Sixteenth Annual 
3usiness Education Conference of Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, to be held at Greensboro on 
April 6. The Conference is sponsored by 
the Business Education Department and 
the one-year Commercial Department of 
Woman’s College and Zeta Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. The program of the 
Conference will be a function of the 
newly formed North Carolina Business 
Education Council. 


The eleventh annual Institute in Busi- 
ness Education will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in Madison, August 
1 and 2. Complete information may be 
obtained by writing to Russell J. Hosler, 
School of Education, University of Wis- 


consin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


A total of 500 scholarships at the 
following 14 universities are being of- 
fered this year at the 1957 Summer Work- 
shops in Family Finance sponsored by 
the National Committee for Education 
in Family Finance: University of Penn- 
sylvania, University of California at Los 
Angeles, University of Denver, Univer- 
sity of Florida, University of Georgia, 
University of Illinois, Miami University, 
Michigan State University, University 
of Oregon, University of Puerto Rico, 
Southern Methodist University, Syra- 


ANNOUNCING THE 


47" 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


The 1957 Summer Sessions offer a wide 
selection of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses for teachers, school princi- 
pals and superintendents. Candidates 
for degrees or those requiring further 
training for certificates will find courses 
specifically suited to their needs. 
Pre-Session 
June 10 to June 28 
Session 
July 1 to August 9 
Post-Session 
August 12 to August 30 


ee 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin 
which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1957 Summer Sessions. Address: 
Director of Summer Sessions, Broad St. 
and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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cuse University, University of Virginia, 
University of Wisconsin. 

This marks the eighth consecutive 
year in which the workshops are being 
offered. The Committee’s objective is to 
encourage adequate instruction in the 
fundamentals of sound personal and fam- 
ily financial management for sect school 
and college students. 

The workshop scholarships are open 
to educators who demonstrate a need 
and use for information and_ teaching 
materials in family finance: classroom 
teachers in schools, colleges and teacher- 
training institutions, as well as admin- 
\strators, supervisors curriculum 
directors. Credit toward a graduate de- 
gree is awarded upon successful comple- 
tion of the course. 

Each university is also offering a limit- 
ed number of team scholarships for in- 
dividual school systems. Such a team 
consists of one or two classroom teach- 
ers and an administrator, such as a 
supervisor, principal or superintendent. 
Team participation is encouraged by the 
National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance because it is felt that 
these groups provide the most effective 
means of introducing community-wide 
programs of teaching family finance. 

Although the program is nationwide 
in scope, each university develops its 
own workshop curriculum and provides 
the teaching staff. The course consists 
of lectures and discussions on a variety 
of interrelated topics, including sources 
of personal income, budgeting, banking 
and banking services, consumer credit 
and installment buying, renting and buy- 
ing a home, life insurance, accident and 
sickness insurance, general insurance, 
social security, pensions, savings and in- 
vestments, personal taxes, wills and es- 
tates. Specialists from the universities’ 
schools of business administration and 
education serve as lecturers, and instruc- 
tion is supplemented by visiting busi- 
ness and education leaders. 

Each workshop participant takes part 
in daily laboratory work in order to 
develop special materials and projects 
for use in his own classroom or school 
system. Over 3000 teachers and admin- 
istrators have thus far participated in 
the summer workshops made 
by grants to the universities by the 
Institute of Life Insurance; and in re- 
lated in-service training programs spon- 
sored by city school systems in various 
communities. Among the subjects taught 
by these workshop alumni are home 
economics, business education, mathe- 
matics, social studies, family living and 
guidance, at the junior and senior high 
school levels. Other alumni are elemen- 
tary school teachers, faculty members of 
teacher-training institutions, liberal arts 
colleges and administrative staff mem- 
bers of public and private schools. 

More detailed information about the 
workshops may be obtained from R. 
Wilfred Kelsey, Executive Secretary, 
National Committee for Education in 
Family aes: 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 24-Aug. 2; Aug. 5-Aug. 31 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate and 


undergraduate. 
Faculty includes many distinguished pro- 
fessors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are provided, De- 


lightful summer climate. 


For Bulletin, write to 

Dean of Summer Session 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSES 
July 15 - August 2, 1957 


Visiting Professor, E. C. McGill, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, 


Kansas 
Kansas. 


Bookkeeping and Office Practice. (2 credits) 
Methods of teaching bookkeeping, office 
practice, and other subjects in the com- 
mercial curriculum. 


Seminar in Business Education, (2 credits) 

Study of major problems in business educa- 

tion. 

Write: Director of Summer Session 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 4, Hawaii 

Come to the Paradise of the Pacific 
for Vacation and Study 


=—esAttend 


University 
of Denver 


1997 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 24 to August 23 


featuring short courses of value to 
Business Teachers in 2, 4, 4%, 6% 
or 9 week combinations. Business 
Education authorities will partici- 
pate in all programs. 

Enjoy fishing, riding, hiking, pic- 
nicking and other mountain rec- 
reational opportunities in the near- 
by Colorado Rockies. 


Send coupon for full information! 


Dr. John E. Binnion, Chairman 
' Dept. of Business Education ' 
Dept. 3B, Business Administration Building 
University of Denver, Denver 2, Colorado 
t 

H Name 
Address 1 
a City. State . 1 
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Opportunity’s HAMMERING at that door—and you can let him in! 


For the qualified young person today, hundreds of doors are open. 
Give your students tested, realistic preparation with— 


The NEW edition of Tressler and Lipman— 


BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION, 2nd ed. 


e Practice in business writing — all kinds of business letters, forms, reports — exercises 


in vocabulary, spelling, writing style — effective drill in grammar and English usage. 


¢ Practice in business speaking — interviewing, telephoning, speaking to groups, giving 


reports — attention to voice, diction, choice of words, presentation. 


e Practice in business relations — helping the student to recognize his own assets and lia- 


bilities — helping him to appreciate and to get along with others. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 


NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


A Great NEW 7th Edition 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
By D. D. Lessenberry, T. James Crawford, Laurence W. Erickson ° 


Each edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has made § y M B () ] 
its marked contribution to building typing skill more T , 
easily, more rapidly, and more thoroughly. Now the new SH () R T | A N D 
seventh edition is a new milestone in the great parade THE SYSTEM FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
of editions of a great typing book. It was written with 
the student in mind. The judicious use of color; the @ LINTON is being taught in private schools, public 
unusually attractive, uncrowded layout; the clear, mean- and Parochial high schools, and colleges. 
ingful illustrations; the simplified directions; the interest- @ LINTON’S 16 weeks’ course (2 evenings a week) 
ing content of the drill material; and the varied devices mn edioeng students to pass the 80 to 100 wam 
for simplifying the various figuring and counting activ- noe 

@ LINTON cuts “drop-outs” to a minimum. Students 
ities will appeal to the modern, practical-minded high enjoy learning Linton because of their rapid progress. 
school youth today. The consistently challenging skill- @ LINTON teachers enjoy teaching the system. There 
building plan woven through the whole book will develop is no need to add to the present teaching staff. 
the success habit and keep the student striving to per- @ LINTON achieves that rare combination of happy 
fect his technique to gain a high rate of speed with students, satisfied teachers, and prosperous schools. 


control, @ LINTON has a reporting speed potential. It should 
not be. confused with the abbreviated longhand sys- 
tems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. | Linton Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Busi and E ie Education) Box 223 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5S San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 El Segundo, California 
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HELPFUL HINTS IN TEACHING BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Mono- 
graph 96, by |. David Satlow, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 52 pp, 1956. 

As the materials which make up this new 
monograph were written expressly for 
teachers, the monograph will be especially 
helpful to those preparing to teach and to 
those already on the job, looking for some- 
thing new or needing reassurance. Dr. 
Satlow, Chairman of the Department of 
Accounting. and Law, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Brooklyn, New York, has, 
for many years, been distributing to his 
teachers and to his friends bulletins on bet- 
ter teaching procedures. These are the 
materials which make up the monograph, 
including some which have already been 
published as articles. 

The topics are: the place of bookkeeping 
in high school; the fallacies in teaching 
bookkeeping; arithmetic competency; les- 
son planning; homework; _ ineffective 
lessons; time for dynamic teaching; use of 
the blackboards; construction of uniform 
examinations; preparation for uniform 
examinations; and an approach to record- 
keeping. A reading reference and bibliog- 
raphy is also included. 

This monograph, as have been the 95 
preceding it, is being distributed by the 
South-Western Publishing Company free 
of charge—a very much appreciated service 
to business teachers. 


PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW, Second Edi- 
tion, by Arnold E. Schneider, Edward 
A. Smith, and John E. Whitcraft; New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 582 pp., 
1957. $3.76. 

This second edition of Personal Business 
Law represents a major reorganization of 
the first edition. Although the emphasis on 
business law for personal use has been re- 
tained, an entirely new look at business 
law has been incorporated in this new book. 

The text is divided into sixteen units, 
consisting of forty-eight parts, and in- 
cludes new material on most of them. The 
units are: meaning of the law; contracts; 
buying and selling goods; principal and 
agent; employer and employee; buying 
services related to goods; buying services 
offered to the general public; buying pro- 
tection through insurance; meeting financial 
obligations; renting, Owning, and_trans- 
ferring real property; business organiza- 
tions; remedies, civil wrongs, and crimes. 

Well illustrated—at least one cartoon to 
a section, with each topic written up in a 
brief statement with numerous examples of 
the principle of law involved, the text 
should prove interesting to the high school 
student. 

The arrangement of the text should per- 
mit a better understanding of how  busi- 
ness law has developed over the years to 
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fit the needs of society, and how it is be- 
ing constantly revised to meet new needs 
as they arise. 

“Teaser” problems to create interest are 
given at the beginning of each of the forty- 
eight parts. Variations of state statutes are 
signalled in the margin of the text; legal 
concepts and principles are summarized at 
the end of each part; words and legal 
terms to be studied are defined the first 
time they appear in the text and a list is 
provided for review; and projects for dis- 
covering law in everyday life are a few of 
the “extras” this book provides. 

A workbook, unit tests, and the teacher’s 
manual and key are also ready for use. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF ACCOUNT- 
ING, edited by A. C. Littleton and B. 
S. Yamey, Homewood, Illinois: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 392 pp., 1956, $7.00. 
The professional teacher of bookkeep- 

ing should certainly be interested in the 
history of his subject. This book, while 
made up of essays, mostly by English writ- 
ers, on various aspects of the history of 
bookkeeping, is presented in a generally 
chronological order. With one exception, 
all of the chapters deal with the period 
before 1850. There is fascinating ma- 
terial on Greek and Roman bookkeeping 
and on the development of bookkeeping in 
medieval Italy and in the Hansiatic cities. 
Most of the attention, however, is given to 
early English bookkeeping; some attention 
is devoted to early American bookkeeping ; 
and brief chapters are spent on the de- 
velopment of bookkeeping in Australia and 
in Japan. 

While the selections seem to be erratic 
and largely based on availability, they are 
for the most part interestingly written and 
will certainly give a better appreciation of 
how recently really organized bookkeeping 
has taken place. This book is not for the 
high school student or even for the run- 
of-the-mill college accounting — student. 
The teacher and the student who are in- 
trigued by the development of their sub- 
ject should find this book most entertain- 
ing and occasionally even enlightening. 


PROBLEMS IN MARKETING, by Malcolm 
P. McNair and Harry L. Hansen, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 769 pp., 1956. $6.50. 

The case book to accompany Readings In 
Marketing contains 107 cases in merchan- 
dise distribution, sales promotion, price 
problems, etc., designed to develop the 
student’s analytical ability in the face of 
actual business situations. There are 11 
cases on the subject of marketing agricul- 
tural products and raw materials. 

Each case grouping has an introductory 
chapter. These chapters are very important 
in the minds of the authors and provide the 
student with useful ideas for analyzing the 
cases of the various sections. 


READINGS IN MARKETING, Second Edi- 
tion, by Malcolm P. McNair and Harry 
L. Hansen, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 769 pp., 1956. 
$6.50. 

One of the Harvard Business School 
Case Books, this book was planned to pro- 
vide background material including some 
factual information for marketing courses 
plus furnishing a setting and perspective 
for the study of a text or casebook and 
stimulating thought and imagination. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing feature 
of the book is the emphasis given to mar- 
keting structure and choice of distribution 
channels. This is one of the areas of mar- 
keting that is most likely to witness im- 
portant changes in the years ahead. 

More than 80 per cent of the material in 
the first edition has been replaced in order 
to incorporate data which has recently 
become available. New statistical material 
and many new problems such as discount 
houses, regional shopping centers, and con- 
sumer motivation are now covered in the 


book 


HOW TO USE A TAPE RECORDER, by 
Dick Hodgson and H. Jay Bullen, New 
ep Hastings House, 216 pp., 1957. 


Some business teachers remember when 
they first used a telephone; many can re- 
call when they first used a tape recorder, 
For those who are still doubtful of the op- 
eration and the versatility of this teaching 
aid, this book will be valuable. 

The authors, sold completely on the 
values of the tape recorder, have succeeded 
in writing a book from which an amateur 
will be able to gain understanding of the 
mechanics of the machine and also to de- 
velop his personal skill in using it. The 
book is not written especially for teachers; 
consequently, there are many business and 
non-business uses of the recorder explained. 

This book should be in a school library; 
and, in many cases, in a personal library. 
It might also make an ideal gift for some- 
one who is contemplating the purchase of 
a tape recorder for personal use. 


TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUST- 
MENT, 2d Edition, by Harold W. Bern- 
ard, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 454 pp., 1957. $5.50. 


An intelligent and sensible book that 
goes about as far in being easy to read 
and human as a textbook can. It gives 
effective advice to the college student with- 
out being preachy. Naturally, the book 
emphasizes current points of view about 
morality and good conduct; but it does 
this in a reasonable manner. While the 
book is written for the college student, 
Part III, especially, is also meaningful to 
an older person. The high school teacher 
who could not profit from a reading of 
this book would be an unusually well-bal- 
anced and adjusted person. In addition to 
giving the reader an awareness of his per- 
sonal motivations, the book should help a 
teacher understand his students and help 
them make the kind of adjustments they 
need. 

These comments sound trite, but the book 
really does these things. 
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A.W. FABER 


RASER STIK 


Your diploma helps you 
get a job. Your EraserStik 
helps you keep it. With 
this wood-cased, pencil- 
shaped white-polished 
beauty you erase without a 
trace —take out a single 
letter without blurring the 
word. Perfect for pencil, ink, 
typewriting. With or with- 
out brush. Ask your Sta- 
tioner for the original 
EraserStik. 


7099 & 7099B gray, all- 
utility EraserStik for pen- 
cil, ink or typewriting. 
7066 & 7066B for those who 
prefer a soft, red typewriter 
eraser. 


With 
brush 20c 


Without 
brush 10c 


TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


AWFaBer GRASERSTIK 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3,N. J. 


O.S.A.7099 


| hand. 
| his pocket whenever possible. 


the back otf the, 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 272 


BOBBY AND HIS 


SHORT FINGERS 


Evelyn Cash 
Ooltewah High School 


Ooltewah, Tennessee 


N the small high school where I taught 

last year it was necessary to have study 
hall students mixed with regular classes. 

Bobby, a freshman, was placed in my 
first-year typing class towards the end of 
the term, He was restless, rarely studied, 
and was the gregarious type who desired to 
talk constantly. He disturbed my typing 
class. 

In exasperation one day I asked him if 
he wanted to learn to type. Anything new 
appealed to him and he enthusiastically said, 
“Yes, Ma’m,” and then paused. After a 
moment he blurted out, “You don’t think I 
can, do you?” 

He hung his head as he took his right 
hand out of his pocket. For the first time 
I saw that his hand was badly deformed. 


The fingers were all a great deal too short. 
| This right hand was terribly stiff. 
| joints seemed almost immovable. 


The 


Bobby was very self-conscious about his 
| began to notice that he kept it in 
We liked 
each other and he finally reached the point 
where he could talk to me about it. He 
been born that way. I suppose 
nonuse the muscles were atro- 
phied. The whole right arm was smaller 
than (but as long as) the left arm. 1 
thought perhaps typing as exercise—not 
as a vocational skill—might help his hand 


had 
through 


physically. Maybe his mental attitude would ” 


improve if he found that he could do some- 
thing with the hand. 


I told him about an article in The Satur- 
day Evening Post concerning soldiers’ in- 
juries to their hands, and of how lucky 
they were considered if they had a thumb. 
His thumb was of normal length. I, also, 
told him of speed records made by typists 
with only one hand. 

His first finger had to make a terrific 
reach from the homerow “j” to “y” and 
“6.” He could manage “j” to “u” awk- 
wardly. I decided to get him to use the 
left finger on these keys. At home he began 
to squeeze a sponge rubber ball. After a 
few days he really began to try. He, also, 
ceased to disturb my typing class with his 
loud talking. 

He signed up ‘for the first year of typing 
in his sophomore year. At the end of the 
year (approximately 150 periods of 45 min- 
utes each) he was typing 37 words per min- 
ute for 10 minutes with a penalty of 10 for 
each error. This was more than some of 
the boys with two good hands made. His 
letters and problems were quite acceptable. 

After typing class one day he told me 
that he was now trying to use his hand for 
other work and that it seemed stronger and 
easier to bend than it had been before. 

At the end of the year I stretched the 
grade for the semester to a “B.” When he 
saw his report card he seemed to say to 
himself, “Hmm! Maybe this old hand is 
good for something after all,” and with a 
big smile he walked out of the room carry- 
ing his card in front of him in his short 
little fingers. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LOSING GROUND 


TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 253) 


amount of it is irrelavant to either adult 
or student life. 

On the other hand, the need for specific 
job training for office work is as strong as 
it ever had been. Business teachers would 


| be failing in their responsibility to the com- 
| munity if they gave up this form of in- 


struction on the secondary school level. 


| This kind of instruction has a motivation 


that most of the general education by its 
very nature cannot have. However, we 
must re-examine our work to determine 
whether we are presenting it as efficiently 
as possible. Do we need as much time for 
stenographic training as we now demand? 
How much of the bookkeeping instruction 


that we offer is functionally worthwhile? 
To what extent does distributive education 
as offered in the high school really train 
for distributive occupations? Is our typing 
instruction the type of instruction that is 
really needed on the job and in personal 
life? 

Having squeezed out the water of dupli- 
cation from our job training and out of 
general business subjects, we are under an 
obligation to ourselves, to the students and 
to the community to resist the unreasonable 
pressures brought by general educationists 
against such specialized fields as business 
education. 
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Students make the leap easier... 


to new Royal Electrics with ‘Touch Control” 


ERE’S WHY! Only on a Royal can an op- 
H erator adjust to the touch with Royal’s 
exclusive ‘Touch Control’ 

Teachers say it speeds a student’s switch 
from the “firm” action of amanual typewriter 
to the powered light action of an electric. 
Actually saves many hours of classroom time. 

You simply turn a dial ona Royal and you 
“firm up” the touch. Then as the student 
adjusts you gradually back it off to light 
again. 

Teachers will be pleased at the ease which 
students make the transfer from manuals to 
new Royal electrics. 

Of course, this is only one of the many 
valuable new teaching aids on Royals. You 
should really see them all 

Why not call your Royal Representative 
today ? Have him show you right in your own 
classroom how this new electric typewriter 


can help you turn out better-qualified typists. 


ROYAL electrics 


standards: portables + Roytype’ business supplies 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Typewriters 
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FAST GROWING Technicraft Laboratories, Ine. 


System for efficient accounting. 


Ww. H. DYSON, ( ontroller of 
Technicraft Laboratories. 


“Our ational System 
saves us °o,000 a year... 


pays for itself every 12 months!” 


—Technicraft Laboratories, Inc., Thomaston, Conn. 


“Since 1947 we have grown from four 
employees to our present total of 
160,” writes W. H. Dyson, Controller 
of Technicraft Laboratories, Inc. ‘In 
order to cope with this rapid expan- 
sion, we installed our present National 
Accounting System. In the first year of 
operation alone it saved us over $5,500! 

“We use our ‘Class 31’ for all Ac- 
counts Receivable (including invoices) 
and Accounts Payable, in addition to 
general ledger and payroll accounting. 
Payroll work that used to require 214 


days is now accomplished in one-half 
day—despite the continual increase 
in personnel! 

“Our National has also practically 
eliminated posting errors and provides 
us with accurate, up-to-the-minute 
records. By saving us valuable time 
and greatly increasing our account- 
ing efficiency, 
our National ANG, 

System pays for ie 
itself every 12 Controller, Technicraft 
months!” Laboratories 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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THIS NATIONAL “CLASS 31” handles posting.and proving work rapidly and accurately. 


A National System can streamline 
your accounting operation, too. Na- 
tionals quickly return their cost through 
savings, then continue these savings as 
added yearly profit. For full details, 
consult your nearest National repre- 
sentative today. He’s listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


| 


